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Lost chances in Afghanistan, 
the forgotten killing fields 
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r hc war in Afghan Ulan has been go- 
ing on fur sewn years. The Wesi 
pjs grown so used to the idea of killing 
ticKls somewhere or other in fur-til f 
\%ia lhai few any longer care. 

People iheie would do better to sue 
,i»r peace with the Soviet Union, which 
Jhcy can't hope to heal in the long 
am. the uigu meiil goes. 

' The let 1 liny is that the war is nuul- 
ic»<c and people are allowing thein- 
•dsvK to he led to tile slaughter. It is 
Jhut the Americans are Jelling them go 
jtevause they ate enjoying the spectacle 
l»f life being made difficult for the Rns- 
[ians. 

These are llie leints in which inen- 
Mon, if am. is made ol Afghanistan — 
veil though Western politicians may 
still occasionally trundle out their ap- 
iculsio the Russians to withdraw their 
roups and lestore the country’s neu- 
ral, mm- aligned status. 

Wli.ii. in any case, can we do? This 
jucsiimi. mid the helplessness which it 
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Soviel leaders that it was not prepared 
to accept the incorporation of Afgha- 
nistan in the Soviet empire. 

Open Soviet intervention in Afgha- 
nistan began in April 1978 (covert in- 
tervention much earlier still), mid not 
on 27 December 1979. by when the 
take-over was almost complete. 

Yet even then there would still huve 
been lime for sin imaginative cnunier- 
sirnicgy. But no serious attempt has 
ever been made to devise one. 

Instead Western activities have con- 
sisted mainly of supplying the millions 
of refugees who spilled over into Pa- 
kistan and Iran when the Soviet troops 
moved in. 

At least part of the human suffering 
caused by the war in Afghanistan was 
eased in this way, but it would have 
been more important to help the Afgh- 
an resistance, and civilians who chose 
to slay in Afghanistan, in their desper- 
ate struggle, and to do so politically 
and, as Tar as possible, militarily. 

Bui the West lucked llie courage to 
do tliis. Its support for the Afghan re- 
sistance. the mujaheddin, the Islamic 
warriors, has always been half-hearted, 
tearful and thus, in the long term, fairly 
ineffectual. 

The West Inis suffered as a result. Its 
inability to provide effective assistance 
has disappointed und embittered the 
military and political lenders of the 
Afghan resistance. 

They will no longer have jnnch truck 
with Western politicians or the Wcst- 



A flickering in the dark. 


ern way of life. Some have taken to 
making no bones about (heir anti- 
Western views. 

The mujaheddin ore also disappoint- 
ed in many of their fellow- Muslims, 
not to mention governments of the 
non-aligned movement, whose help 
has consisted mainly of annual volcstat 
the UN (icncral Assembly calling for 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Afghanistan. 

Some non-aligned countries are not 
even prepared to back this resolution 
at the UN. 

All in all the conclusions to be 
reached at the end of seven years of 
war in Afghanistan , are depressing. 
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:vea!s, is often the only answer that 
ccur-, to Western politicians when 
fghans and their sympathisers in Eu- 
jpe ami America appeal to them not 
'Jut the Soviet Union get away with it. 
Western policy over Afghanistan 
as hccqi nriv of helplessness all along, 
'egjnning.y.ith the coup in Kabul in 
ipril l*J?K t the significance of which 
ias not then appreciated. 

. Fhe Wist should have protested 
btiiglil away and nuJc rt cleat to the 
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A ndrei Sakharov's release from 
domestic exile is only one of sever- 
al news stories from the Soviel Union. 

■ But it is the one creating the greatest 
interest in the West — more so than 
criticisms- of the late Mr Brezhnev and 
the unrest in Kazakhstan. 

Sakharov did nothing more than call 
for international coexistence in peace 
and freedom and was subjected to se- 
ven years of exile and terror as a result. 

An outstanding nuclear physicist 
who was largely responsible for de- 
signing the Soviet hydrogen bomb and 
earned the highest Soviet awards, he 
raised liU voice in warning, like many 
fellow -physicists in the West, against 
the weapon of mass murder he had 
helped to develop. 


As he also called more and more in- 
sistently for a democratisation of the 
socialist system he was not only put out 
to graze but ostracised and terrorised. 
Yet he refused -to recant. 

The new Soviet leaders’ decision to 
lei him return to Moscow and resume 
his work there is doubtless due in part 
to pressure exerted by the West, 

His story is a spectacular one. So his 
release must not make us readier to 
forget the fate of many other, less well- 
known and perhaps less interesting So- 
viet dissidents. 

Yet the Soviet move remains re-; 
markable and is worth noting because 
it could be symptomatic of endeavours 
to reform the Soviet regime. 

Whether the unrest in Kazakhstan is 
similarly symptomatic is another mat- 
ter. 

It may have been fomented by an old 
Parly clique in a bid to avoid being 
Continued on page 2 
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Militarily the Afghan resistance is not 
yet beaten, but it is hard-pressed by 
Soviet superiority, which is beginning 
to tell. 

The resistance is still inadequately 
equipped in terms of both quality and 
quantity of weapons, especially anti- 
aircraft weapons with which u> chal- 
lenge Russia's undisputed supremacy 
in the air. 

It must also look oil helplessly ns the 
Soviel leaders gradually gain political 
ground too. 

The Afghans arc subjected to in- 
creasingly severe burdens. Air rniils 
have grown even more devastating. In- 
creasing pressure is exerted by the Ka- 
bul authorities while the mujaheddin 
also claim loyalty. 

Time is on the Russians' side. They 
hove not yet succeeded in full, but vir- 
tually everything is proceeding accord- 
ing to plan. 

There is less and less international 
debate about the war in Afghanistan 
and more and more people are coming 
to terms with the Soviel Union esta- 
blishing itself in Afghanistan for good. 

Supporters of the kind of political 
solution far Afghanistan advocated by 
the Soviet Union are gaining ground. 

This ‘'political solution" would 
amount to recognition of what the So- 
viel leaders term irreversible revolu- 
tionary changes in Afghan society. 

.This may not happen overnight, but 
the Russians have reason to hope it 
may come to gain acceptance in the 
foreseeable future. 

It is little short of-a miracle that the 
resistance still survives despite these 
vicissitudes. Its courage, fortitude and 
strength of belief are admirable. 

But if it is left to its own devices its 
future nonetheless looks bleak. 

K him Natorp 

( Fr uni. furl vr Allgcmcinc Zemin# 
• fur PcuuchJainl. 22 December 1 ■»><«») 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Interview raises issue of Bonn’s special 
relationship with East Berlin 



R ichard Pcrlc is not one of those 
members of the Washington admin- 
istration who views are often aired in 
the German Press. 

He is an under-secretary and not a se- 
cretary of state. But he is not an unim- 
portant person in the Reagan adminis- | 
t rat ion. so what lie says does carry , 
weight. 

He often has strongly worded advice 
for the Germans, especially the Social j 
Democrats. His latest interview, with 
the Neue Osnabnicker Zeinutg, is no ex- ( 
caption. 

He says the Federal Republic, and the 
rest of Europe, should invest more in 
defence, research and development. 
Where was the cash, to come from? 
From the welfare budget? 

No, he says. Start by cutting loans to 
East Berlin. 

Many a Christian Democratic elec- 
tion campaigner will have bitten his 
tongue at that. Who needs enemies with 
friends like that? 

On Ostpolitik and Deutschlandpoli- 
tik the Christian Democrats already 
face the attacks of an Opposition that 
accuses the Bonn government of being a 
vassal of the United States and of pursu- 
ing a Wcstpolltik that regularly fouls up 
opportunities in the East. 

It is no help to have reaffirmed by 
Am eric a what Bonn has rightly always 
disputed:, the existence of a conflict, in 
objectives between alliance policy and 
Deuischlandpolitik. . 

Unofficial government responses to 
Mr Perlc’s comments showed signs of 
irritation. There whs talk of intervention 
and of absurd statements. Besides, the 
Federal government did not grant East 
Germany loans. 

Rejoinders of this kind lack the clout 
of others that weren’t made. Trua^the 
one Germah state does not lend money 
to tlu! other.' The banks do the lending. 

But there fa the swing, or interest-free 
overdraft in intra-Oerman trade, a kind 
of permanent free credit facility with a 

current ceiling of DM850m. 

Private loans negotiated by the banks 
arc underwritten by the Federal govern- 
ment, which amounts to an indirect sub- 
sidy. 

A more pointed rejoinder to Mr 
Per le’s. advice would surely have been a 
reference to the $600m loan to East 
Germany arranged by a consortium of 

Continued from page 1 

stripped of power. Will, for that matter* 
reactionaries in Moscow use it to dis- 
credit Mr Gorbachov's risky innov- 
ations? 

In Kazakhstan anti -Russian national 
sentiment, 1 which has always opposed 
Russian rule, will have played a leading 
role. 

The third news item, the Prarda' arti- 
cle 'on Mr Brezhnev’s 80th birthday, in- 
dicates that Mr Gorbachov is resolved 
to go ahead with his policy come what 
may. 1 

The article amounts to a reckoning 
with the old, hard and fast system. It 
could encourage freethinkers,, just as 
the release of Sakharov and the pardon 
of his wife may encourage them.., . . 

But the new Soviet leadership is. evi- 
dently prepared to run risks. 

(Koine r Siadc-Anzciger, Cologne, 
20 December 1986) 


American banks in 1985 — and on the 
best terms East Berlin could hope for at 
the time without political strings. 

But that would merely be part of the 
parry and thrust of debate and not the 
best objection to what Mr Perle has in 
mind as a close associate of Defence Se- 
cretary Weinberger's. 

Without perhaps being aware of the 
fact, in calling on Bonn to step up its 
defence commitments and scale down 
its Deutschlandpolitik Mr Perle has 
dealt a blow at the bedrock of intra- 
German relations, an unwritten law al- 
most constitutional in character. 

West Germany joined Nato on the 
strict understanding that it retained a le- 
gitimate special relationship with the 
other German state. 

The swing was arranged by Konrad 
Adenauer, Bonn Chancellor from 1949 
to 1963; so was customs exemption ac- 
ross the Iron Curtain, making East Ger- 
many to nil intents and purposes the 


1 3ili member of the European Com- 
munity. 

The blow strikes even deeper — at the 
very linchpin of intra-German relations. 

Since ly82 the Kohl government has 
been painstakingly keen to ensure that 
not a shadow of doubt is cast on the 
Federal Republic's firm lies with the 
West, in return it has demanded and 
been granted a special political conces- 
sion. 

Bonn has been assured of extra lee- 
way for special detente, now known as 
"community of responsibility," in Ger- 
many — a special relationship heedless 
of the chills and thaws in relations be- 
tween the superpowers. 

So it was far From sound, especially 
for so astute a strategist as Richard 
Perle, to advise the West Germans to 
stop using cash as a carrot in its dealings 
with the East Germans. 

He really ought to know that Germun 
and American interests coincide here. 
Ties between Bonn and East Berlin in- 
volve and entangle the GDR, the Soviet 
Union's front-line satellite. 

The longer leash Bonn is allowed in 
dealings with East Berlin, the closer its 
tics with (he United States will be, there 


then being not the slightest possibility of 
a conflict or objectives between alliance 
policy and IX'UlKclilniuipnVi'ik. 

But the Pcrlc interview contains 
other comments Bonn would do «> c || 
heed most siltoniivcly. Western hur«n Ct 
lie says, has long outstripped the Uit\v > 
States in population and ( iNI*. •■» i 

Why. he then asks, docs it spend only 
half as much as America does oil def- 
ence and at the same lime feel entitled 
by force of habit to regularly belabour 
the United Stales with a chorus of prn- 
lesl? 

This is not just the view of Mr Perle 
as a Pentagon hawk but of the bulk of 
the Washington establishment, ranging 
from Republicans such as Henry Kis- 
singer to Democrats such as Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, with presumptive Presiden- 
tial candidates such as Sam Nunn and 
Gary Hart in midfield. 

They all call for the withdrawal of US 
forces from Europe — in the spirit ol 
Reykjavik, with the emphasis on denuc- 
learisation, making conventional com- 
bat strength more valuable than ever. 

When even level-headed friends of 
Nato such as Dr Kissinger arc talking in 
terms of Euro-egoism the Europeans 
are going to have to conic up with som- 
ething more than figures repeated in 
prayer-wheel fashion to prove to the 
United States what America has never 
believed: that burdens are fairly shared 
in the North Atlantic pact. 

Josef Jojfe 

(Siul ilcnt sell i- /ci in nt 
Munich, Hi December 


D o the Russians seriously mean what 
they say about making firsLOloves 
in disarmament? Are we justified in 
hoping for a reduction' in East-West 
confrontation in the military sector? 

These are critical questions repeated- 
ly asked by people in Western democra- 
cies who feel insecure after decades of 
Soviet disinformation. 

This insecurity is probably why So- 
viet announcements that it was planning 
to withdraw missiles from northern Eu- 
rope, especially the Kola peninsula; 
which is armed to the teeth, didn't win 
the applause it had hoped for. 

Western diplomats and military ex- 
perts reservedly termed "an interesting 
basis for discussion" what Ambassador 
Kashlcv, head of the Soviet delegation 
at the Viertna CSCE review conference, 
and Soviet military expert General Ta- 
tarnikov said in the Austrian capital and 
what Mr Ligachov of the Soviet politbu- 
reau had to say in Helsinki. 

The Russians pul forward in Helsinki 
and Vienna a graduated plan for a nuc- 
lear-free zone in northern Europe. Such 
plans have been hampered for one by the 
enormous concentration of medium- 
range missiles on the Kola peninsula. 

The first stage was said to have been a 
generous first move by Moscow, already 
quietly and confidentially undertaken 
(as so often in the military sector). 

• Launching pads for SS-4, SS-5 and 
SS-20 missiles are said to have been dis- 
mantled. Many medium-range missiles 
arc also said to have been withdrawn 
from the Leningrad and Baltic regions. 

The Russians naturally now expect 
the West to make counter-concessions. 
The second stage in a four-stage plan 
provides for the -withdrawal of Soviet 
nuclear submarines from the Baltic if 
the Baltic states and Norway agree to a 
nuclear-free zone in northern Europe. 

Templing though this proposal may 
sound and desirable though it may be to 
make headway toward disarmament and 
detente, Bonn Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher’s 3 November 1983 
comment is still valid. 


Soviet talk on 
arms faces 
credibility gap 

In an address to thc.Paasik.ivi Society 
in Helsinki Herr Gcnseher said nuclear- 
free zones only make souse wlu-n they 
cannot be reached by nuclear weapons. 

So it is. understand able that the Soviet 
initiatives announced and outlined in 
Helsinki and Vienna have failed both to 
achieve the hoped-for media success 
and to generate widespread enthusiasm. 

This applies in equal measure to the 
countries directly affected and to the 
United States, which as the Western su- 
perpower and leading member of the 
North Atlantic pact feels responsible 
for European security. 

So it was hardly surprising that Un- 
der-Secretary Gaffney of the US Def- 
ence Department told a televised press 
conference in Washington he did not 
feel the Soviet proposal was a break- 
through to effective disarmament 
moves. 

European journalists — from Bonn, 
The Hague, Geneva, Stockholm and Os- 
lo — look part in the press conference. 

Mr Gaffney was doubtless right in 
noting that the SS-20 furms pari <>t a 
mobile system that in an emergency can 
be returned at shortest notice to its old 
locations. It can also be used from else- 
where to threaten Central Europe. 

At the press conference the Ameri- 
cans made .it clear, incidentally, thut 
they still reject, test bans and want to 
continue to be able to test the reliability 
of their quelear weapons so as not to be- 
taken by surprise by new Soviet wea- 
pons. , 

They also have serious doubts wheth- 
er the Russians are telling the whole 
truth when they dlaim to have eliminat- 
ed the threat to Central Europe posed 
by missiles based on the Kola peninsula. 


So confidence-building, an essential 
prerequisite for efieetive disarmament 
agreements, is clearly in a bud way. and 
past Soviet (dis)infonmuioii policy t- 
largely to blame. 

When Soviet Deputy Foreign Mini* 
ter llyiehbv was asked In spring WKI j 
about medium-range missiles on tin 
Kola peninsula lie denied that missile* 
were stationed there. 

The Soviet Union, keen to enlist 
Scandinavian support lot a mu/lciu-frec 
zone in amt hern Europe. long pK- 
ferred not to admit that intermediate 
nuclear forces stationed on the Kali 
peninsula included both missiles ca|> 
able of reaching targets in Central Eu- 
rope and shorter-rangc missiles aimed 
at targets in neighbouring Scnndinnviat 
countries. 

In connection with the alleged with 
drawal of these missiles the Russian- 
have now admitted, almost as an after- 
thought, that missiles the existence ni 
which they denied for years were in fac- 
stationed in the peninsula. 

That is why Americans have so mucL 
doubt ahout such Soviet statements anij 
again shows how important confidence! 
building is as a step toward disarmament, j 
The Russians would be well advised l , 
recall the rules agreed in Stockholm an, • 
start by inviting Western and neutral o\r. 
servers to inspect their facilities on thcKv, 
In peninsula. Siegjruul l.offkr 
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The Greens’ election manifesto calls for 
West Germany to pull out or Nato, for 
missiles deployed here to he taken away 
and for the armed forces to be hcavilv 
pruned. The Social Democrats want a 
nuclear-free corridor in Europe; (he 
/CSLI and (he Free Democrats Hre 
•iiiiny their hopes on hig-power negoti- 
ations in Geneva. But there are differ- 
ences within factions inside parties on def- 
ence and foreign policy. In this article for 
Der Tagesspiegel, Dietrich Moiler looks 
at the where the parties stand. 

N either politicians nor voters seriously 
believe that a member of the Greens 
could become foreign minister or defence 
minister in Bonn after the general election. 

The general secretary of the CDU, 
Heiner Geissler. however, talks of a “fate- 
ful election” and expresses concern that 
the Greens might in future have a decisive 
say in Bonn’s foreign and security policies. 

The foreign and security policies of the 
other major political parties in the Federal 
Republic are not that dissimilar, at least 
not to the extent that one or the other par- 
ty need worry about the fate of the Repub- 
lic if their respective political rivals win the 
election. 

.The FDP, SPD. CDU and CSU have 
unreservedly declared their support for 
the Nato alliance as the guarantor of se- 
curity. 

Each nl these parlies regards the alli- 
ance ns the only possible basis for efforts 
to control and reduce arms. 

None of them feel that military security 
and political detente are mutually incom- 
patible. 

On the contrary, they nil fed that these 

two factors complement one another. ■ 

Within this framework the CDU, CSU. 
SPD and FDP elaborate the various forms 
of intensive East-West cooperation. 

The Circe ns ar e (lie only party which re- 
S n,l,s Nato as n llirdif In peace. This is 
why they cull for fieri unity's withdrawal 
from the alliance. 

In their manifesto they claim dial gradu- 
al unilateral disarmament is the right ap- 
proach. 

The medium -range missiles deployed in 
ihe Federal Republic, the Greens claim, 
should he "immediately and unreservedly" 
dismantled and Bonn's Nato partners 
should pull ihcir troops out of Germany. 

Bonn's defence budget, says the mani- 
Jcsto, should he cut hack by 35 percent .so 
as to stop the procurement of arms, mili- 
tary research and the extension of military 
facilities. 

The .size of the Bmidcswehr should also’ 
he drastically reduced. 

The Greens support a concept of “social 
defence”, “which excludes any military op- 
lion”. a purely puclfist stance. 

The “established” parties, on the other 
hand, are firmly convinced that the Feder- 
al Republic must he able to defend itself 
militarily. 

These parties regard it as their duty to 
ensure that the Bundcswchr is equipped 
accordingly. 

Differences exist between the SPD 
FDP and the CDU/CSU with regard to 
the analysis of the threat and the implic- 
ations of this analysis. 

The CDU/CSU', for example, feels that 
incre is more cause for concern about the 
risk of a military East- West conflict in Eu- 
rope and the possibilities of military hlack- 
mail by the Soviet Union than the SPD. 

, J 11 -* -Social Democrats would like to see 

C v c ' ncc budget lowered io I he percen- 
age share level nf the total budget which 
existed when Hie SPD/FDP government 
" as m power. 

Although the FDP's position moves 
closer to the SPD on this issue it continues 
0 hack its coalition partner in public diV 
cussj< ms unihe topic. 
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How the parties stand on 
foreign, defence policies 


As opposed in the CDU/CSU and FDP 
the Social Democrats do not believe that 
their ideas of u nuclear-free corridor in 
Central Europe as the first step towards n 
nuclear-free Europe would jeopardise the 
security of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, even in the face of Eastern bloc su- 
periority in the field of conventional wea- 
pons. 

Such a corridor, the SPD maintains, to- 
gether with a zone free of chemical (C) 
weapons would be conducive to disarma- 
ment. 

If it wins the election, however, the SPD 
has stated that it will not make such moves 
unilaterally or against Bonn’s Nato part- 
ners. 

This more or less means that these 
plans stand little chance of being imple- 
mented. 

The only unilateral step the Social 
Democrats would take is to terminate the 
government agreement with the USA on 
West German participation in the SD1 
project. 

The CDU/CSU and FDP for their part 
are primarily pinning their amis control 
hopes on American-Soviet negotiations in 
Geneva. 

They agree with the SPD that medium- 
ranye nuclear missiles could be “negotiat- 
ed away in Geneva and that agreement 
could be reached there on a reduction by 
half of the arsenals of strategic nuclear 
weapons and on the limitation of space ar- 
mament. 

Nevertheless, there arc clear differences 

T'u; ranipoign for the general election 
-*■ this nuinlli lost a lot of its sting after 
the Land elections in Hamburg mid Ba- 
varia, where Hie Social Dcmpcrnlx took 
hitiiuiicriNgs. 

Now. the election seems to he a for- 
gone coiiclusimi, and rival campaigners 
me u< a even trying in ilisgui.se it. 

Discussion has turned to after the elec- 
tion il the expected — a coni it ion victory 
“ happens: who to blame for the SPD 
defeat, and how the spoils of victory wiji 
he shared out within the coalition, 

The fight no longer seems to be tpkino 
place between the two political camps 
but within them. 

The Social Democrats find themselves 
in a state of galloping self-disintegration. 

Their candidate for chancellor, Jo- 
hannes Rau, qnd [he party itself appear to 
have doubts about each other. 

The beseeching phrases uttered by 
Brother Johannes”, as Rau is nick- 
named, are beginning to sound painfully 
embarrassing, “in Iqve with success” is 
just one example. 

In the meantime everyone knows that 
Rau is doing his utmost to keep damage 
to a minimum. 

He is already fighting for his future po- 
sition in North Rhine- Westphalia and his 
influence in the party leadership after the : 
election. 

Those Social Democrats who regard 
the SPD's current problems as confirma- 
tion of their doubts ahout Johannes Rau 
are oversimplifying matters. 

Admittedly, the idea of a purely per- 
sonality-oriented campaign without grea- 
ter emphasis of key issues was loo super- 
ficial. , 

But. those who now complain that the 
Social Democrats failed to discuss the is- 
sues clearly enough with the coalition or 
the Greens should not act as if the' SPD 


of opinion within the Bonn government 
coalition and even between and within the 
CDU and CSU. 

This results in some odd situations sur- 
facing. 

The SPD, FDP and certain members of 
the CDU and CSU unreservedly support 
the zero option for medium- range mis- 
siles, whereas other members of the CDU 
and CSU have their misgivings about this 
approach. 

A similar situation exists with respect to 
the reduction of strategic systems and 
space armament including SDI. 

The reasons for this stance art appar- ' 
ently not only of a military and security 
policy nature, but also ideologically moti- 
vated. 

The more conservative the politicians, 
the greater the desire to put even more 
pressure on the Soviet Union and draw up 
agreements on terms dictated by the West. • 

This ntlilude has an impact on several 
foreign policy fields. e.g. on relations to 
Moscow ami the Eastern bloc countries 
including East Germany, on the Third 
World and thus on Bonn’s development 
policy and, finally, on relations to the 
USA. 

This leads to constant dispute within 
the coalition, sometimes vehement and 
sometimes more restrained. • 

On the one hand, there arc those who 
seek detente nnd cooperation via compro- 
mises and hearing, in mind mutual inter- 
ests. who do not wish to make the granting 
of development aid dependent on the puli- 


The campaign 
loses a lot 
of its sting 

would have been able to do so in the first 
place. 

In reality, such fundamental discus- 
sions would have a$ked loo much of the 
respective wings of the divided parly. 

One of the main reasons why Rau was 
chosen as candidate for chancellorship 
was that the vote-winning appeal he 
showed in the North Rhine-Westphalia 
Land election lulled the party into believ- 
ing that it could avoid the painstaking 
process of clarifying its fundamental po- 
sitions, at least until after the election. 

If Rau now fails miserably it is not his 
fault, but the party's. 

■ It comes as no surprise that party 
chairman Willy Brandi is also beginning 
to employ the tactics of keeping damage 
to a minimum. He is in the line of fire too. 

At the moment there is a lot of in- 
fighting within the government coalition. 

To begin with, the disputes between 
the CSU and the FDP may have had a 
certain entertainment value in line with 
the motto: foes one minutes, friends 
again the next. 

In the meantime, however, this form of 
internal election campaigning is — as 
Helmut Kohl once pointed out — abso- 
lutely intolerable. 

The numerous slanging matches be- 
tween CSU chairman Franz Josef Strauss 
and the FDP could keep a whole batch of 
lawyers busy dealing with libel or slander 
suits. 

Such outbursts, however, tend to des- 


pnrt American policies CSr,tM,, " SlyMI ' ,_ 
f na i° ri| y whi ch 

■ -luded C n,HJOn,y SPD is 

the rlj} c hand, there is a minnritv in 
the hroJTO spectrum of the CDU L| 
views coopDPJonty of the CSU which 
Jy mid distrust?!? wjth the East sccmical- 
Third World courtvhich feels that aid t0 
primarily to benefit should be granted 
of Germany itself, antf-deral Republic 
conservative wing of the support the 
the USA and believes that this'qjcans in 
mines Washington's policies. 4 eler . 

There are also differences of . 
over the policy towards the Euf nj °'< 
Community. *an 

These differences result from the Vi 
ty of interests io he voiced, for exami. 
farmers and the steel industry. 

There are two aspects which act as a 
clamp in this policy field holding the SPD, 
FDP and CDU/CSU together. 

One aspect is the objective supported 
by nil these .parties of trying to enable the 
Community to develop into a politically 
unified and independent entity. 

The second aspect is the conviction that 
the Federal Republic should cooperate 
particularly closely with France in all 
fields. 

The election campaign speeches on for- 
eign and security policy do not reveal the 
kind of irreconilable differences between 
the CDU/CSU. SPD and FDP as in the 
case of economic, fiscal and social policy 
issues. 

They tend to be critical remarks on cer- 
tain opinions more than anything else, in 
line with the motto that exaggeration illus- 
trates matters even more clearly. 

Diet rich Moiler 

(HcrTuj-iNspItjgd, lliTlifi, IK Ik' ten i tier IW| 

troy the belief that the parties involved 
arc willing or able to assume joint puliti- 
. cn| rcsponsiblity. 

Not even the hope of attracting fringe 
voters can justify this kind of propauan- 
disi extremism. 

What is more, disputes of this nature 
already stake mu political positions for 
the coalition talks scheduled to take 
place in February. 

Even political rivals should not accuse 
each other of being responsible for future 
lerrori.si attacks. 

Anyone who does so makes a mockery 
ofthc parliamentary system and offends 
the voters they regard as susceptible to 
such propaganda. 

_ This rapid decline in moral standards 
shows that thfe tenet that democracy runs 
Ihe risk of being damaged if a govern- 
ment has no really effective political op- 
position is right. 

Shadow-boxing of this kind also post- 
pones the necessary clarification of the 
real problems and perspectives the vo- 
ters arc supposed to decide upon. 

There is more than enough to clarify: 
the prospects for arms control, the future 
energy policy following the Chernobyl 
reactor accident, environmental protcc- 
. “o' 1 following Chernobyl and Ihe pollu-. 
tion of the Rhine by a Basel-based chemi- 
cals company, overcoming unemploy- 
ment, and adjusting the welfare benefits 
system to changing demographic struc- 
tures. ... 

. . Electron' campaigns- are not academic 
seminars on political issues. Another key: 
aspect is the distribution of power. 

If key political issues, however, are on- 
ly broached cursorily politics is bound to 
suffer from this fact during the next legis- 
lative period. 

Robert Leicht 

. f° ic Zdt - Hamburg, ] 9 December J 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 

Reversal in fortunes: a minister comes 
back jrom ^ lc e ^g e the abyss 


..nccllor Kohl's 

N o one knows whabk like if the coal- 
new Cabinet ^election this month. 

ition wins the ^, fS scem sa f e Q ne 0 f 

Several jably the Defence Minister, 
these tetfirner. This marks a enormous 
Ma ^r .. fortunes for a man who at one 

■at. .... . 


STUTTGARTER 

n^chrichten 



ground since the Kiessling affair in early 
19N4, surely an affair only a Minister in a 
Cabinet headed by Helmut Kohl could 
possihly have survived. 

. . Slowly but surely Herr Worner has 

. . . . . . . ... „ „ consolidated his hard-hit reputation. His 

stage had been jus. about written off. The fonIlance h af|cr a „, Uecn credil . 

lowest point in Worner s life as a minister ■ wa 

w “ tin 4 h hen Ht C , mmterinte " ,8 r7 in the tarty days of the outgoing Bun- 
urut, MAD, charged that a sen, or army of- nBar ,J f ars b he CRined 

tcer. General Gunther Ktessltng regularly c ^ ance l[or's respect by unswervingly 
frequented a homosexual tught club m Co- suppor , irg Nat0 mis P si1e deploymen , and , 

in particular, by convincingly doing so in 
public. 

He later extended conscription to 1 8 
months and, overriding stiff resistance 
from within the armed forces, retired 
1,200 officers early. 

He has drawn up plans to maintain the 
peacetime strength of the Bundeswehr, 

.105 non mon in ihn 1 UQflc .tpeniff* flip 


logne. 

The general was suspended and the 
minister threw his support behind MAD’s 
allegations. The charges turned out to be 
false and General kiessling was reinstated. 

It seemed that Herr Worner’s future 
was in the balance. But now he has 
bounced back. He might not remain at 



Flying high 
Wttrner. 


again 


Manfred 

iPhouv.Wcrck) 


bounced oacK. ne nugm not remain ai peacetime strength of the Bundeswehr, 
Defence, but he made up so much ground 495,000 men, in the 1990s despite the 

in 1986 that a place for him in the new decline in the numberof recruits, 
government is likely to be found. A f url j, er feather in his cup is ihui Ue- 

His comeback was never clearer than at spite Finance Minister Stoltenherg’s 
the end of October when he went with spending cuts the Defence Ministry esti- 
Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minister mates have increased ns a percentage of 
~ l *“ ' “* u ’ idget expenditure. 

The Defence Ministry’s research and 
development spending has also been in- 
creased and the Bundeswehr’s technol- 
ogy concept brought to its conclusion. 

Herr Worner has earned the esteem of 
men in uniform by strengthening aware- 
ness of the traditional values of military 


Always the optimist . . . Friedrloh 
Ruth. (Phoio: Poly-Press) 

A disarmament 
expert gets 
diplomatic post 


Chancellor Kohl and Foreign 

Genscher on the Chancellor's official visit budget expenditure, 
to the United Slates. This was significant, ~ ~ ' 

because a Defence Minister doesn't usual- 
ly go on these trips. 

The Chancellor is unlikely to have tak- 
en with him just before the general elec- 
tion, 10 pay his respects to his country's 
major ally, a man he planned to drop in his 

next Cabinet reshuffle. .. 

Herr Worner has steadily regained 
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F riedrich Ruth has laid the ground- 
work of Bonn's arms control and 
disarmament policy for the past 211 
years, serving successive Foreign Minis- 
ters and, Federal governments since 
1966. 

Working punctiliously and dcdicu- 
icdly, lie has long been u firm fixture in 
Bout) ami in a wide range of cuhmiIi- 
alions with the allies ami with individual 
Warsaw Pact stales, including Fast Ger- 
many. 

The long years as disiiiiiiaincnl com- 
missioner to the Federal government t 
have now been rcwatdeil. as it were, by 
his appointment as German ambassador 
to Italy, lie remains a incmhei of the 

^ n r ...... • ... UN advisory council on disarmament. 

The Defence Minister has regained his . , f . . r , . . , 

.... t nu . v„uiv A quiet and cheerful optimist with a 

status as a linchpin of Chancellor Kohl s , 1 . 1 

- ... . . , . ■ , , . ,, constantly cordial disposition, he liau 

Cab net, shrewdly steering a wide berth .' . . . , ' , , ,1 

. ... V. i I, * e 1 . , expected to be able lo leave Bunn fuel- 

of issues the Chancellor preferred not to . 1 .. 

raise, such as .he admission of women to ,n 8 s “ re '"“ l “ US-Sove. n.edmm-range 

the armed forces and the conventional ml 1 s 1 s ' 1 ' would brln 8 ? dlffP ! 

defence of Europe from Soviet missile c “ 1 cha P'f ln d'-savmumcn. to a favour , 
* able conclusion from the Federal Rc* i 

Sy AhSi' no-one in the CDU/CSU has pU ^ lc ’ S V ' CWpoml ; * 

wanted to go to Defence, a portfolio . Much has now been called tnto quest 

fraught with risk. > ,on ’ and “' ur “T P*' 1 "* has °“ c . a f. , ° 

, ,, ..... , nppn rnn^il in hr a ilomeslic noliiicm is' 

Whether Herr Worner will have an ea 

.! .L r\ . f X Jt.t .i it u . 


service. . 

In the Chancellor's eyes his reputation 
is sure not to have suffered from his en- 
dorsement of arms cooperation with 
France. Fellow-Nato Defence Ministers 
hold him in high esteem lob. 

These are points the Chancellor can- 
not fail to have appreciated. In the party- 
political context Herr Worner has streng- 
thened his hand by pursuing a CDU se- 
curity policy to redress the balance of 
Herr Gcnscher's FDP foreign policy, as it 
were. 


UllCLHWl I ivi I TfViiKi mu nariu «■» 

sy time at the Defence Ministry if he 
holds on to the job is another matter. Cri- 
tics say he has merely papered over a 
number of problems, skilfully but with- 
out coming up with a permanent solution 
to them. 

Manpower is one such problem. Is he 
on safe ground there? He will have to en- 
list women in one way or another, and 
even that may not be enough. 

The new Bundeswehr reserve concept 
has yet to be finalised. New weapons 
have been safely budgeted for at present, 
but no-one can guarantee sufficient funds 
in the 1990s. 

Herr Worner knows from bitter experi- 
ence — the Kiessling affair — how far and 
fast the fall from grace can be in politics. 

: His comeback will do him little long- 
term good unless he finally succeeds in 
showing he has manpower, arms and fi- 
nancial planning firmly under control. He 
has yet to pass the acid test. 

Heinz-Peier Finke 

’ (Slultgartcr Nachrichten, 1 1 December ty«6j 


uuii, miu uuii uiivv 

been roped in as a domestic political is- 
sue. So Herr Ruth would urgently liko to 
make all possible progress be seen to be 
feasible. 

He has tried to do .so in his weekly 
briefings to the Bundestag arms control ) 
and disarmament .sub-committee. Hi* 
exchange of views with MPs has given' 
him a clearer insight into political 
trends and added a political aspect to 
his official responsibilities. 

At the Foreign Office the disarms-, 
ment commissioner has the rank of a 
head of department. As a Christian ■ 
Democrat he enjoys the confidence oi ; 
both Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Min - 
ister Genscher. 

So he has been able to go about hi* 
job much as he saw fit. Ilerr Genschf 
has only intervened during the SDI n*’ 
gotiations when, for a while, he wante-i 
lo handle matters himself. 

Friedrich Ruth. 59, graduated i° 
English studies, but not before being 
appointed an auxiliary teacher at ih* 
Continued on page 1 5 
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A tale of two nations - alliance strength 
hes in differences, not similarities 


This article was written for Die Zell by 
the American ambassador in Bonn 
Richard Burt. 

T he great analyst of the newly-indc- 
pendent United States, Alexis de 
Tocquevi lie, once noted that an outsid- 
er's perspective is valuable to an insider 
because it is unimpeded by the histori- 
cal. social and cultural prejudices that 
cloud the insider's view. 

As a journalist. I found de Tocque- 
ville often right: A neweomer to a for- 
eign country can sometimes notice 
things that other people have long ago 

learned to lake for granted. 

Although I have only been in the Fed- 
erul Republic of Germany for a little 
more than a year, I offer my observ- 
ations about life in this country with the 
hope that they might stimulate thinking 
both about developments here and in 
the German- American relationship. 

During the past year, I have come to 
the conclusion lliai, in the postwar peri- 
od, n myth developed about our rela- 
tionship — it is that our societies are in 
most respects similar. It is true that Ger- 
many and the United States are today 
bolh Western, industrialised, consumer 
societies with similar democratic insti- 
tutions and vulucs. 

America has lefi an undeniable im- 
print on this country, much of it dating 
from the reconstruction of the I‘)5iis. 
The many si ini l unties .stemming from 
ilifs period are so great il'uii. when I 
wander down city streets in Germany, I 
■sometimes catch myseir thin king that' I 
am in the United States (except, of 
course, on most Saturday afternoons, 
when all the simps are closed). 

Because we perceive ourselves as be- 
ing so much alike, our peoples and even 
m "‘ 8“ v LTiimemx become confused and 
concerned when we react differently to 
political and economic developments. 

Not understanding the basis for these 
nfc rentes, we then loo easily succumb 
!° ,hc icmpiaiion to talk about “crises" 
m our relationship. This reaction is, of 
course, wrong. Our countries do differ 
'n important and interesting ways. 

hc.se differences, in turn, highlight 
contrasting strengths and weaknesses 
mat I believe offer rewarding new op- 
portunities for Germnn-American 
cooperation. 

There j.s one overarching similarity 
between our ciuin tries: we are both im- 
mensely diverse. In America, given our 
‘•‘Ihiiie mix and continental size, divers- 
ity has become almost u cliche. It is 
however surprising to an outsider like 
me that a country as geographically 
compact and ethnically homogeneous as 
the Federal lii-public can possess a text- 
ure and diversity that rivals that of the 
United Slates., , 

During these past months, I have e.»t 
to know northern Germans steeped in 

hill ?» Sni i and Hanseatic traditions. I 
hdve also discovered the political hcri- 

. fce of predominantly Catholic Bavaria. 

" ,,,, T; rid ‘he heavy industrv of 
hi i uhr with the high-tech companies 
-Suahuj. In my new Rhineland home 
d Bonn. Catholic and nap«, Iconic influ- 
r evident. And ihrough- 

u and m-between, 1 have noted fhe 
uil kre rices and distinctions in the dia- 
llis, in the different architecture, arid 


in the things that one can do with grapes 
and hops. 1 ' 

The Federal Republic is also distinct 
and perhaps unique in Europe in its lack 
ora single capital. While most countries 
nave only the capital city. Wcsi Ger- 
many has several. Its media capital is 
Hamburg, the financiers sit in Frank- 
furt, the industrialists in Duesseldorf. 
Munich is the fashion capital, and both 
Munich and Stuttgart claim high-tech 
There is a national capital in Berlin and 
a political capital in Bonn. Each of these 
capitals' itself is unique and thus co- 
lours its contribution to the texture of 
German society. 

There are common, truly German 
characteristics that, in an overall sense, 
distinguish Germany from the United 
States. For example, German society is 
more homogeneous in both ethnic and 
economic terms. Due to the achieve- 
ments of the German economy since 
World Wnr II, which has produced one 
nt the highest standards of living in the 
world, and the social stability that has 
emerged from these achievements, the 
average German, even of the “working 
class . strikes ine as more niiddic-cinss 
in outlook find attitude than his French, 
British or American counterparts. 

His employment and working condi- 
tions assure him of unparalleled job se- 
curity. A reliable social welfare net 
guarantees him „ husk* level of health 
care and .social security. 1 le feels safe on 
hts streets and in his home. The result 
despite all the talk about German anus/ 
is a society that is basically settled and 
prosperous. 

By contrast, the United Stales ennti- 
mies in he si restless laud of emigrants 
who have eluded assimilation. But the 
In i lure lo form n truly homogeneous so- 
ciety may he one of America's biggest 
successes. The mix of ethnic groups has 
i exulted in si richness in language, cui- 
sine, line arts, and approaches in prob- 
lem-solving that is unique in the world. 

I his uniqueness, however, brings with it 
a social tension and occasional strife. 
Our always changing, driven country 



manifests itself, at least in part, in social 
and economic fluidity ami geographical 
mobility. 

One hears about the American dream 
and about rags-to-riches successes. 
Such transformations still occur Today 
and can be attributes to a social flexibil- 
ity that is less evident in this country. It 
seems to me that individuals in the Fed- 
eral Republic by and large enter a 
career early and stay with it throughout 
their lifetime. Attorneys tend to remain 
attorneys. Politicians often begin their 
careers in political youth groups in uni- 
versity and work their way up. Academ- 
ics tend to remain in the universities or 
the institutes. Some top bankers and bu- 
sinessmen began with their firms as ear- 
ly as age 1 6. 

In America, on the other hand, a 
greater blurring of career lines occurs. 
Lawyers become businessmen and ma- 
nagers. Businessmen and politicians be- 
come heads of universities. Professors 
found companies'. Movie actors become 
successful politicians and even states- 


men. My own experience is far from un- 
ique. I began my career in the academic 
world and subsequently took up jour- 
nalism. 1 then moved into the bureauc- 
ratic realm of government and from 
there into the more political life of the 
ambassador. 

Social flexibility encourages innova- 
tion and offers opportunities, but these 
are opportunities to fail ns well as to 
succeed. Failure in the American sys- 
tem can he fraught with great risks, es- 
pecially since our social welfare net is 
not as comprehensive as the German. 

At the same lime, however, the Am- 
erican system can forgive failure. Ger- 
mans may find it hard to comprehend 
that businessmen in the United States 
can fail in one business venture and still 
be able to obtain financing for n second. 
Because the American system has the 
flexibility ro accommodate failure and 
to reward successful risk-taking, ri.sk- 
tnking has become endemic to our so- 
ciety. 

By comparison, Germany seems to 
me to be more risk-averse. Indeed there 
was, 1 am told, some difficulty in finding 
an acceptable translation of the term 
venture capital". "Risikokapitai" was 
considered and rejected. People were 
put off hy the “risk" and its implications. 

The more structured German society 
brings with it its own benefits. The ve- 
teran German lieamtv (civil servant) nr 
politician nomimiicd to a senior govern- 
ment post will bring to his job a collec- 
tive knowledge, n professionalism, a his- 
torical perspective, and ;i sot of well- 
hewn skills that equip him to take the 
long view of changing developments, 

I here is thus greater continuity in 
Gorman economic decision-making anil 
foreign policy than in the United States 
In the United States, officials move in 
jiml out of government relatively quick- 
ly find thus new ideas are more easily in- 
troduced into the system. But in the rap- 
id tempo of American government deci- 
sion-making, there Is often a tendency 
towards (he quick fix. 

This is even true in the business com- 
munimty where American firms seem 
more driven by short-term profit, with 
quarterly earnings playing a key role in 
shareholder satisfaction, compared to 
German business which seeks long-term 
success, security and. arguably, an “ac- 
ceptable" as opposed to a maximum 
margin of profitability. 

Another important contrast is in our 
respective geographic mobility. Nearly 
20 per . cent of the American population 
moves house each year — a statistic my 
German friends have trouble believing. 

The Germans, by and large, are rtiore 
unmovable. ) 

Americans move for any number of 
reasons but most move because of em- 
ployment. In this respect, especially, 
there is a marked difference, between 
Americans and almost all Europeans. 

For example, i recently met a southern 
German industrialist who needed to 
hire 500 skilled mechanical engineers. 

He told me that his company had ap- 
proached several unemployed engineers 
in (he north who preferred to stay out of 
work than to move south. 

The difference in mobility between 
our two societies even shows itself in 
house construction. Houses in Germany 
are built to last: Stone and block are 
preferred building materials. By con- 



Belng 

helps 


an outsider sometimes 
■ US envoy Richard Burt. 

(Phnio: Sven Simon) 

trast, the typical American home is built 
on the balloon frame” model consisting 
of wooden timbers with walls that are 
basically hollow. Interestingly, the bal- 
loon frame was initially conceived for 
use by the American frontiersmen in 
their travels to the Great West since it 
was lightweight, relatively easy to as- 
semble. and. most importantly, eminent- 
ly portable. 

Of course, there arc also costs asso- 
ciated with America's mobility. A deve- 
loped sense of tradition and local com- 
munity, which I have often detected in 
the Federal Republic often eludes us 
and probably contributes to what David 
Riesmnn in his well-known honk. The 
Lonely Crowd, describes as a luck of 
identity and belonging in parts of mod- 
em urban America. 

By virtue of moving M » often, Ameri- 
cans have hail to learn lo make contacts 
quickly. German visitors to the United 
Mates arc often overwhelmed by tiiu 
hospitality or Americans unci their wil- 
lingness to open their homes mul hearts. 

Germans typically enjoy and remem- 
ber these experiences which, they often 
tell me, stand in contrast to the more re- 
served German approach. Germans, on 
the other hand, make friends for life*. 
AiWrreans make friends more easily but 
drift more easily apart. Mnny Germans 
have told me they feci this reflects a cer- 
tain superficiality in American life. 

Clearly, the more ordered ami less 
mobile German society promotes a feel- 
ing of community and a sense of belong- 
ing. When the welfare state is added to 
the equation, a much more developed 
desire that the outcome ultimately be 
fair’ results. America, socially, econ- 
omically and politically, can be a rough 
and tumble place. All the participants 
will nol achieve the same result. But our 
society certainly generates opportunit- 
ies for them to try. Jn short, where Ger- 
man society stresses the need of fair- 
ness, American society emphasises op- 
portunity. . • 1 

The recognition that we ore not the 
same is not only important in under- 
standing why we from time to time re- 
spond differently to the saiiie develop- 
ments. Equally important, it is afso rhe 
best reason we have for strengthening 
our relationship. 

Our common strategic interests make 
German- American cooperation neces- 
sary. Our common political values make 
cooperation possible. But it is our dif- 
fering strengths and weaknesses that 
make cooperation so potentially re- 
warding. By virtue of our differences, 
we both bring attributes to our relation- 
ship from which the other can learn and 
profit 

For example, Germany's social mar- 
ket economy is -offering new orient- 

Contlnued on page 7 
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TRADE 


Imbalances still the main 
cause of controversy 


There is aide-ranging consensus on 
what needs to be done, writes Free 
Democrat Count Olio LambsdorIT, for- 
merly Bonn Economic Affairs Minister. 
Agriculture protectionism needs to he 
reduced; so does the American budget 
deficit; Europe must boost growth; and 
the Japanese must let in more imports. 
Bui the determination to act has so far 
been lucking. This article first Appeared 
in Rhelnischer Merkurf Christ utid Welt. 


T he framework conditions governing 
world trade have changed a loi 
since the autumn of 1 985. 

First, the oil price has halved. Sec- 
ond, the US dollar has declined from an 
unrealistically high rale. 

Third, the opening session of the 
eighth Gall round, the Uruguay round, 
has gave an important signal for free 
trade. 

Yet despite this, the overall climate of 
international economic and trade policy 
remains chilly. 

The main causes continue to be im- 
balances in import-export trade, in 
oilier words mainly the gigantic US cur- 
rent account deficit, this year totalling 
roughly $l.40bn, and . the record sur- 
pluses of Japaii, $82bn, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, $30bn. 

The Hydra of Third World debts also 
regularly rears one or other of its ugly 
heads. This year’s victims were mainly 
developing countries har.d hit by the 
decline in oil prices,, such. as. Mexico. 
Venezuela and Nigeria. 

Last but. not least, heavy , exchangc- 
rnte fluctuations. in recent years have 
triggered a monetary policy debate that 
includes several alarming aspects. 

The halving of oil prices .has eased by 
roughly SdObn the oil import, burden on 
industrialised countries. That is a big 
growth stimulus for the OECD, coun- 
tries. partly offset of course by import 
cuts forced on Opec countries by lower 
oil revenues. • . ■ . 

Economy policy faces the challenge 
of> using lower oil -prices to promote 
growth. But it would a mistake to im- 
aginciwc can merely jump on thc'bUKd- 
waggon of lower oil prices and give the 

economy an extra fillip. 

So nny Idea of redirecting lower oil 
prices to the Treasury in the form of 
higher oil duties to finance employment 
schemes must be set-aside. " 

’Ideas 'of this kind are based on the 
view, frequently disproved yet appar- 
ently ineradicable, that the state can 
handle d&sh more efficiently than priv- 
ate enterprise or domestic households. 

' And let, no-one be misled by the one- 
off decline in .jnijporl prices, brought 
about by oil and exchange rate fluctu- 
ations, Into believing prices are as stable 
as they seem to be. 

In particular, let them pay no heed to 
those, who call for a relaxation of sjrict 
monetary discipline to lend, the econo- 
my an extra bo o^t. 

TJhe Bundesbank has rightly allqwed 
mpney supply, -targets to be overshot 
and shrew d.ly resisted any further de- 
mands for lower interest rates so as, not 
to.givp rise to expectations ofinflation. 

1 view with some trepidation the risk 
of, parlies, to the forthcoming annual 
wage talks. round overestimating the lee- 
way for wage increases by failing to rea- 
lise that pcx.t year, unlike .1986, there 
will be no ; ter ms of trade gains to share 
out. 

= Lower oil .prices would prdve a Trojan 
Horse if the governments of industria- 
lised countries were to shirk their duty to 
stimulate growth and make do with the 
impetus generated by oil prices. - 


That would be extremely shortsighted 
and greatly to the detriment of medium- 
term growth prospects. 

Heavily indebted oil-exporting deve- 
loping countries such ns Mexico, with 
foreign debts totalling roughly SlOObn, 
Venezuela ($35bn) and Nigeria ($21 bn) 
are definitely not on the sunny side of the 
street in international economic affairs. 

For them the oil price decline lias 
created further finance problems and 
made extra loans over and above resche- 
duling requirements necessary. 

Yet that is no reason for abandoning 
the successful international debt strategy 
pursued in recent years. 

To call for a partial or total debt mora- 
torium or for interest payments to be li- 
mited to a percentage of export earnings 
is to advocate a slap in the face for poten- 
tial creditors, especially commercial 
banks, and is, in the final analysis, detri- 
mental to the ; interests of countries in 

debt.;. .■ *••• 

Imbalances in world trade impose a 
more serious burden on international 
economic relations than all other issues. 

,ln the wake of exchange rate changes 
and some bridging of the growth gap real 
flows of trade have begun to be rectified. 

But this trend has yet to be registered 
in foreign trade statistics, in which the 
countervailing price effect of dollar de- 
valuation predominates. 

.This factor is likely to decline in im- 
portance, yet even in the medium term 
higher US deficits and Japanese sur- 
pluses are expected by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

By 199 1; according to IMF estimates, 
the balance of foreign trade will have 
been restored only in the Federal Repub- 
lic.- 


It is gratifying to note that (he United 
States, under pressure from catastrophic 
foreign trade statistics, has shown greater 



readiness to cooperate in monetary poli- 
cy, as .agreed at the- September 1985 
gathering in the .Plaza: Hotel; New York. 

Inasmuch as this gathering served to 
bring the dollar back into line<with econ- 
omic . realities by breaking the back of 
speculation economic policy cooperation 
of this kind can be said to be of use.' 

But in the meantime the debate has 
taken a wrong turn. Target zones for ex- 
change rates. is. the latest; catchphrase, 
with the agreement between America and 
Japan on theyen-dollar exchange rate ar- 
guably a pilot project. 

In reality this is merely old wine in new 
bottles. Proposals of this kind basically 
amount to no more than a desire to revert 
to more or less fixed exchange rates. ; 

Advocates of this idea have clearly 
forgotten how badly the international 
economy fared with fixed exchange rates 
in the early 1970s. 

Fixed exchange rates mean abandon- 
ing monetary autonomy, and dispensing 
with a major means of fighting inflation. 

:■ A system of fixed exchange rates can- 
not work unless there is close interna- 
tional : coordination of economic policy 
and largely uniform results. We are still 
well short-of both. , « 

Let no-one harbour illusions that the 
US current account can be balanced by : 


further jawboning or manipulation of t lie 
exchange rate of the dollar. 

The root cause of America’s problem 
is the burgeoning budget deficit, which 
totalled $22 1 bn in the Inst fiscal year. 

Traditionally low US savings rales are 
hopelessly overtaxed and cannot possibly 
finance both this budget deficit nnd es- 
sential investment. 

So the United States depends on an in- 
flow of funds from other countries. 

In recent years foreign capital has been 
attracted by high interest rates and a high 
dollar exchange rate, with the result that 
the United States became the world’s lar- 
gest net importer of capital in a mere four 
years. 

The other side of the coin is, inevi- 
tably, a correspondingly high current ac- 
count deficit. That cannot possibly be 
avoided. 

So America cannot redress its foreign 
trade balance in the long term without 
substantial cuts in the US budget deficit. 

Given continued high trade deficits the 
United States has increased pressure on 
the Japanese and German governments 
to give domestic demand an extra boost. 

The Americans expect this fillip to im- 
prove their chances of exporting US 
goods to Japan; Germany and - other 
countries where growth is stimulated by 
the Japanese and German booster mea- 
sures demanded. - - 1 

‘ Japan hits •appoased. the United States 
to some extent by means of a DM47bn 
programme to boost domestic demand, a 
0.5-per-cent bank rate reduction and the 
exchange rate agreement mentioned 
above. 

In my view these measures are mere 
eyewash. The international economy 
would have derived greater benefit from 
further moves by Tokyo to open Japa- 
nese markets to foreign com pot it ion. 

• The Gorman 1 government, has for good 
reasons resisted such demands lur short- 
lived economic stimuli. The Federal Re- 
public is unsuitable as a locomotive Ini 
the international economy. 

Wc overtaxed our resources in trying 
to lake on this role in 1978, yet we could 
still undertake a number of measures that 
would help the United States and serve 
our own interests too. 

The question is not “whether” but 
“how” to set about it. What wc don'L need 
is a short-lived economic stampede. 
Stamina and sustained growth are the or- 
der of the day. 1 

We particularly need to make good 
shortfalls in deregulation and privatisa- 
tion and to drain the swamp of subsidies. 

We also need a perceptible casing of 
the tax burden on both business and priv- 
ate households. It must amount to about 
DM45bn and be at least half-financed by- 
scrapping subsidies. 

A temporary increase in the net pu- 
blic-sector borrowing requirement is jus- 
tifiable as a flanking measure; it does, af- 
ter all, “purchase” growth potential. 

i The most serious threat to the interna- 
tional, economy at present is the inclina- 
tion to seek refuge in protectionism as a 
means of avoiding or delaying painful 
processes of domestic adjustment. 

We have the US government to thank 
for preventing protectionist steam in 
Congress from coming to a head. But 
noW the Democrats are in control of both 
Houses the President will find it even 
more difficult to keep Congressional 
temperatures below the boil. 


There is, without doubt, a greater risk 
of industries such as textiles, steel, auto- 
mobiles, footwear and agriculture gaining 
a Iteming with their vociferous demands 
for import restrictions. 

The terms of agreement reached by 
America and Japan arc an indication uf 
what could then lie ahead for us. The Un- 
ited Stales ami Japan have practically « 
shared out between them the internation- 
al market for semiconductors. 

Thai is a serious breach of the multina- 
tional spirit of Gatt and has rightly trig- 
gered a harsh rejoinder by the European 
Community. 

This example alone shows how badly 
needed the Uruguay round is as o means 
of imposing Gatt discipline on new forms 
or protectionism, including such self-res- 
traint agreements. 

That, in my view, is why the decision 
reached in Puntn del Este Inst September 
to open the eighth Gatt round is the most 
important and encouraging internal ional 
economic policy decision reached in re- 
cent years. 

The new Gatt round has set itself an 
ambitious schedule, with two issues 
probably commanding special attention. 

First, services are to be included in a 
Cunt round for the first time ever. The 
service sector is particularly hidebound 
by regulations nearly everywhere. 

If the Gatt round succeeded in reduc- ; 
ing trade restrictions in this sector sub- • 
stnntial growth potential might be trig- 
gered. 

Second, agriculture is to be given j 
prominence — and seems sure to he n 1 
particularly tricky issue. 

In agriculture we have definitely 
reached the eleventh hour. Most major 
trade clashes of laic luivc arisen in con- 
nection with agricultural policy. 

A particularly annoying point is Utah 
the industrialised countries are exporting ! 
their.agri^uliuial problems to the Third \ . 
World by competing with the developing 
countries in world markets by selling 
subsidised produce - while at the same 
time hai ring agricultural imports. 

The new Galt round picsents an op- 
portunity I'm coni tolled disaiiminicnl in 
the agriculture piolcclionisin sector. It 
must n't be missed, both for the develop- 
ing countries’ sake and tor oui own. 

The imci national economy can ucvei 
strike a perfect balance and it isn’t true 
dial one count! y can only make a profit 
at another's expense. Hut no-one can 
hope to derive lasting benefit from jump- j 
ing on a handwaggou powered by oilier/ 
efforts. \ 

So everyone is acting both in his own j, 
interest and in that of the internaiiun^ f 
economy by putting It is own house in or- f 
dcr. 

It is high lime the l/niicd Slates re- 
duced its budget deficit and stopped 
blunting its trading partners tor home 
grown problems. ; 

The Europeans must boost growth, am? 
that includes curbing •ovr-rcgimentatiw 
in labour, capital and goods markets aid 
introducing a system of taxation niorc fi- , 
vourable Hi growth and thereby impnwfof 
the outlook for entrepreneurial risk. . 

The risk free enterprise is prepared to ; 
run is, after till, the how wave of success i 
The Japanese must gram imports read- ■ 
icr access to their home market and de- 
velop domestic growth potential. | 

The highly indebted developing coun- , 
tries must lay the groundwork for health} J 
growth and an economic climate favnu* • 
able to investment l 

These are all points on which there ist , 

wide-ranging international consensu' I 
What has so far been lacking is the deb 1 ' ! 
mination to put them int»* practice. 

Ottu (im/I.ambulorif 

<Khelqitilu-i Met A' 1 ' 
urul Wi-Ji ff'tmi. |K IVt'i nii'iif I**’** j 


The 1 50-scat Airbus A 320 will begin go- 


■ AVIATION 


Airbus deal boosts hopes 
of cash for new model 


ing Into service in 1988. The Japanese 
airline. Air Nippon, has placed firm or- 
ders worth about a million marks for 10 
and options Tor another 10. The total of 
sales plus options now amounts to 389. 
Break-even target is 600, which means 
that it is at least within range. Airbus has 
never made a profit nnd keeps its head 
above water through state financing. Air- 
bus Industrie is owned by West German, 
French, British and Spanish interests. 
The subsidies have drawn criticism from 
Us arch-rival, Boeing, the loser in the 
case of the Nippon order: the aircraft be- 
ing replaced by the A 320 are Boeing 
737s. The counter accusation is that 
Boeing civilian operations benefit indi- 
rectly from big orders on its military pro- 
duction. The promising outlook for A 
320 sales might help the firm’s case 
when it seeks launching cash for two new 
Airbus models, the A 330 and the A 340, 
respectively medium-range and long- 
range aircraft, from the governments. 


D espite several sensational sales con- 
tracts signed recently “the financial si- 
tuation of the Airbus programme as a 
whole.” to quote Deutsche Airbus GmbH, 
“has deteriorated considerably since early 
1985." 

Or, to quote the Bonn Economic Af- 
fairs Ministry: ‘The financial risk has al- 
ways been rated particularly high.” Yet "all 
Federal governments” arc said to have 
backed the programme. 

The German aircraft industry restarted 
from scratch in 1955 when n post-war ban 
was lifted. It enjoyed initial support in the 
form of Defence Ministry contracts. 

During the 1960s they were gradually 
joined by civil aviation projects, but with 
few exceptions they were not a financial 
success. 

— >— — ■ » «■ 1 . 1 upn-iu m Ji_ .tr . - 

forces on the Airbus, initially a Fr.iiici.i- 
Gcnnan project, later joined by Spain and 
Britain. 

Airbus Industrie is a French company 
in which Aerospatiale and Mcsserscliniitt- 


Bolkow-Blohm (MBB) each hold 37.9, 
British Aerospace 20 and Casa, of Spain, 
4.2 per cent. 

“Deutsche Airbus GmbH,’’ the Econ- 
omic Affairs Ministry explains, "was set up 
by German industry to make possible the 
financing of the expensive pre-production 
research and development programme.” 

This explanation was forthcoming after 
publication of the Deutsche Airbus paper 
on Rescheduling Airbus Series Produc- 
tion. 

Deutsche Airbus, a 100-per-cent MBB 
subsidiary, raises bank loans to cover 
these costs. The loans are guaranteed by 
the Federal government. They now 
amount, it.is said, to DM2,7bn — the cost 
of ensuring current output. 

Yet the Federal government has already 
bankrolled development by means of con- 
ditionally repayable loans amounting to 90 
per cent of the cpst.pf a new model and 85. 
per cent of that of an improved version of 
an existing one. 

The government has also underwritten 
low-interest loans to help sell the Airbus in 
the face of low-interest terms offered by 
Boeing and McDonnell Douglas. 

The Bonn budget has so far paid oqt 
DM4. Ibn in cash in this way. 

Airbus Industrie can currently supply 
two basic models: the twin-jet medium- 
range 250- sealer A 300, launched in 
1 974, and the 200-seater A 3 10 launched 
in m3. 

The twin-jet short- and medium-haul 
200-seatur A 320 is not due to make it 
-rirnmcn-rngnmnill The cntt'iif 'February 
1988. y 

It is not due to be delivered to custom- 
ers until 1 988. yd it is already a bestseller. 
Finn orders and options placed, uver 20(1, 
are exceptionally high. 


Bavarian Premier Franz Josef Strauss, 
Deutsche Airbus supervisory board chair- 
man, said last summer that the European 
aircraft industry, including its German di- 
vision, had performed outstandingly well 
in the thick of international competition. 

"This," he concluded, “must be an in- 
centive for Europe to successfully conti- 
nue as heretofore and decide in favour of 
additions to the Airbus family should the 
market so require.” 

There are plans for a twin-jet mediumr 
haul 310-seater A 330 and a four-jet long- 
range 250-seater A 340. . 

Lufthansa, the German airline. Is mainly 
interested in the long-haul version. The 
new versions are scheduled for delivery 
from spring 1992 and autumn 1991 re- 
spectively. And that will cost a packet. 

The only money-spinners nt present are 
the A 300 and A 310, and they aren’t 
bringing in as much as was hoped. 

First, the price war is a no-ho!ds-barred 
struggle in which Airbus Industrie is fight- 
ing it out with two remaining US competi- 
tors. 

Wherever Boeing are in competition 
with the Airbus they can offer airlines 
most lucrative terms and financial ar- 
rangements. 

Second, aircraft are bought and sold in 
dollars, and in spring 1985 the dollar was 
worth roughly 70 per cent more in 
deutschemarks than it is today. . , 

"A* u yoiiNccpicncc of this state of nf- 
lairx, which has deteriorated consider- 
ably.” the Economic Affairs Ministry says, 
"additional demands are bound to be 
made on the Federal biulgcl." 

Economic Affairs Minister Marlin 
Bnngcmnnn hns.l frequently stated of laic 
that the Federal government is prepared 
to proyidc grants to help develop new Air-. 


bus models but that private enterprise 
ought to shoulder more of ihe burden of 
current production. 

He would like to see MBB boost their 
capital outlay and other partners to chip in 
too. 

There has been talk of BMW buying in- 
to MBB, while Daimler-Benz might com- 
mit themselves more heavily via their ner- 
nspnee subsidiary Dornier. 

All that can be said for suie at this stage 
is that whatever happens financial support 
from the Federal government will conti- 
nue to be indispensable. 

Economic Affairs Ministry officials ref- 
er to Deutsche Airbus estimates that li- 
quidity should present no problems next 
year. 

So there is time to rearrange project fin- 
ances in time for 1988. Yet the 1987 bud- 
get already includes DM200m in subsidies 
toward Ihe cost of developing new Airbus 
versions. 

The Americans have pilloried Europe 
in recent months, accusing the Europeans 
of underhand subsidies. Herr Strauss and 
Herr Bangemann say in contrast that ev- 
erything is strictly in keeping with Gatt 
provisions. 

Herr Strauss is not alone in snying no- 
one stands to benefit from u monopoly in 
this sector of the aircraft market. In tile 
jumbo category, where Boeing are in a 
class of their own, prices have been steeply 
increased. 

Besides, Europe needs an aircraft in- 
dustry of its own because of spin-off in 
other sectors. So aerospace subsidies arc a 
far cry from farm subsidies, it is argued. 

The HWWA economic research insti- 
tute. Hamburg, says in a report there is no 
way of telling whether this spin-off might 
not have arisen regardless of the aviation 
industry. 

Ami if the industry tails to achieve satis- 
factory results despite subsidies, then the 
subsidies arc surely dubious. 

Thin, however, is not the point. Subsid- 
ies ns such are not now at issue, merely the 
amount they arc to total. • 

Ihtns-J. Afiiluike 
fl>iv Well, Horm. 1 1 ricivinlier ivk/i) 


Continued from page 6 could not he sustained. The turmoil of 

utions to the American economy. Gen- |* lu lalc (,( )x anil the early 70s triggered, 

oral Motors, with its new Saturn project ' n P nrt > ^ ^e Vietnam War, divided 

of auto development, is already experi- America, but had perhaps an even grea- 

nicnting with a form of worker- in an age- ter ,m P act 0I > the Federal Ropublic. 

mcnl co-de l or mi nation. German entre- We * n United States lost a wnr. 
preneurs, in turn, have begun to benefit Many Germans, particularly young 

from American venture capital ap- ones - ,ost an Weal. For many young 

prouch to risk-financing. Germans the United States, which had 

German businessmen, meanwhile, al- bcen a model during the 1950s, became 
so seem to be adopting nn American a counter-model during the 1970s. 
style of cooperation between business the 1 980s,, we are entering a new 

and academia made famous by Silicon phase of our relationship, one in which 

Valley in California and the Route 128 Germans have neither an alFemb racing 

high-lcchnology complex outside Bos- nor ,,a n all-rejecting view of America, 

ton. One good example I have seen here but rather more realistic expectations. 1 

arc the small biotechnology firms that find that Germans are looking not only 

have sprung up in Hcidclherg with sup- at the United States with an open mind 

port from the city and Heidelberg Unf- bW also 1 at Ificijr own country». This jri- 

versity. eludes recognising the differences be- 

For the first 20 years of our post-war tween the two countries, 
history, there was a tendency in Ger- As a result, a new awareness of na- 
many u> underestimate or ignore our tional identity here seems to be erijerg- 

differences. I lie shattering experience ing. Forty years after World War II this 

of the Nazi years coupled with enligh- development seems to me a natural 

lened U.S. policy and the generosity of phenomenon, one that can actually help 

individual Americans in the immediate strengthen Ihe German-American rela- 
post-war years led many Germans, es- lionship. 

S erially young ones, to view the United It is important, however, that this 
tales as a model. emerging identity not be shaped by a 

This was true across a broad spec- too limited or modest conception of the 
trum of German society and extended Federal Republic's role in the world, 

even to intellectuals. However, this em- Over the past year, many Germans 
brace of America may have been too have told me that Germany is a small, 
uncritical and the German view of near : divided country stuck between two su- 

ly every facet of American life too idea- perpowers and that, even if it tried, it 

bs L‘d. could not exercise significant influence. 

I his idealised view of America genef- This German perception of itself is diffi- 
tued expectations that, in the end. cult for most Americans, including my- 


self, to comprehend. When the United Ajjsjpjic could lead America lo react 

Mates nnd the rest of the world look at with a move town/d greater unituicral- 

l he Federal Republic they see the ism in its policy, The result would be m 
world s largest exporter, with the action-reaction sequence of intensified 
world’s third largest defence budget, German provincialism nnd American 

and the world’s fourth largest cconttmy, unilateralism which would drive us 

They see one or the world’s most Stable, apart, denying us the opportunity to 

prosperous, democratic, enlightened take advantage of and. benefit from the 

and, yes, powerful countries. differences between dur societies. 

In other words, an outsider such as The means of preventing this, it 
myself sees in the Federal Republic a seems to me, is for both our societies to 
country of great influence, a country search for ways to expand not just con- 

that is widely respected abroad, and a saltations, but shared responsibilities — 

country with substantial capabilities each according to our differences. This 

and growing responsibilities. Thus, the what, over the last year, I have called 
real risk to future German-American the “mature partnership 1 *. A mature 

relations lies less in the differences I partnership between our countries of- 

bave described, above than in a diverg- fers the most effective means for pre- 

ence of perception of the Federal; Re- venting this divergence of perception, 

public’s potential and its appropriate about Germany and at the some time of-' 

role in the world. fers the best vehicle for identifying and 

Germany \yjll, in ,my judgement, ip- reaping the benefits from the differ- 
1 cvitably become more self confident ■ ences between our countries. . 
and more assertive; as the. terribly trap- ; By sharing international responsibi-' 

• ma of the 1930s ajnd. 1940s -grows more ; lilies, we will achieve a greater balance 
distant. The danger is that the renewal of influence across the Atlantic. The 
■' of confidence and assertiveness may not ; Federal Republic has a key role to play 
be matched by a full appreciation of its in the creation of a 'more united Western. 

: range of interests, possibilities and re- Europe capable of truly acting as the 
sponsibilities for sustaining a peaceful, ; second pillar of the Atlantic Alliance, 
just and prosperous world order. ' And that p.econd pillar could support 

Although I think it unlikely, there is ; ihe ; a structure 1 across the Atlantic within 
possibility that a more cqrifident Germany ; which we tOldd adopt and share the dif- 
could also become a morq inward-looking ferent strengths in oUr respective socie- 
Federal Republic, content tp play no more j 1 | es - The inescapable fact of our rela- 
than a region^ role, seeking to insulate it- tionshlp is not thatwe are twins; it is 
self from world events ratljer than to influ- : ^at we have' a great deal to offer one 
ence those events positively. ' ; : another. ' Richard Bun 

Such provincialism in this side of the j (Die Zdt, Hamburg. 5 December t mj 
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■ NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

Nobody bowled 
over in rush 
for viewdata 

W hen Ihe Bundespost began its 
viewdata service (Bildschirmtext 
or Btx) in 1983 ii was expected that 
there would be a million subscribers 
within a few years. 

There hasn't. Professor Hans-Jochen 
Schneider of Berlin’s Technical Uni- 
versity says there are only 55,000 cus- 
tomers. New customers are coming in at 
the rate of 1 .500 to 2,000 per month. 

Private people had not been rushing 
to subscribe as expected and, although 
there is now growing interest in com- 
merce and industry, applications have 
been lower than anticipated. 

Professor Schneider quotes the case 
of a major mail-order house in Fiirth 
that hns had Btx from (he very beginn- 
ing. but today less than a half of one per 
cent of turnover is done through it. 

The main centre of interest in the sys- 
tem has shifted. According to Professor 
Schneider Btx is not an advertising me- 
dium but a communications system, si- 
milar to telex but cheaper. 

Electrical engineering companies 
take orders from their dealers via Btx, 
banks use it so that their customers can 
handle their credits easier. 

Usually a videoscreen form is filled 
out on the videoscreen and then passed 
to the company or bank by Btx. 

There are advantages for all subscrib- 
ers. Business hours arc unimportant. 
Deliveries are noticeably speeded up. It 
usually takes a week to make a bank 
transfer, but using Btx the transaction is 
done instantly so that interest is not lost 
and the latest position of a bank account 
is immediately to hand. 

Banks save money by employing few- 
er staff to handle customers' accounts. 

Professor Sigram Schindler, also of 
the Berlin Technical Urtiversity, said 
that technically there had been consid- 
erable changes in Btx. 

Ai one time firms had to pay out 
DM800, b00 to one million marks for 
hard and software and wait tip to 15 
months until they could be linked in as 
Btx subscribers. It is now possible to get 
into this videotext service for as little as 
DM50, Oftp. 

Subscribers can now also link up, any 
number pf their own computers,, made 
suitable to the viewdata system, through 
a slide-in module. 


A newly-developed slide-in module, 
(ha! Schindler will shortly he unveiling, 
costs about DM5O0.The inclusion of 
personal or desk-top computers makes 
it possible to include an information 
and conference service which until now 
was not generally available. 

The postal computer provides a sub- 
scriber with a “postbox” (hat the customer 
must activate himself through. Btx clients 
get detailed information automatically by 
just dialling a telephone number. 

A subscriber can distribute circular 
letters to other subscribers in the postal 
computer service. 

Discussions are possible in which all 
participants can make contributions. The 
discussion is not simultaneous so that par- 
ticipants have time to consider the points 
others have made. It is also impossible to 
interrupt a “speaker" or to fluster him. 

In order to gather experience about the 
new possibilities offered by Btx the Tech- 
nical University has had installed an inter- 
na! Btx system that includes all services. 

The EDP 300-page information pro- 
gramme high lights the various aspects of 
this project; equipping the Technical Uni- 
versity, study and advise information, 
technology transfer and the job market. 

The system can be used nationwide. 
Study information brochures and pu- 
blications from the technical transfer 
department of the University Can be or- 
dered from ail over the country. 

Facilities for ordering books internal- 
ly from the University’s library are in 
preparation. There are two public Btx 
units In the University compound. From 
these students can request information, 
usually available only on payment of a 
fee, ffom the public Btx network cost- 
free. The students 
can set' up 

ence through ' the ■ ■ 

student informa- 

tion service they 

operate, give notice 

of- things for 'sale 

and things wanted, 

pass on informa- 

tion, look for fern- 

porary jobs and . 

mwjh pise, besides. ^ 

The idea behind 

the project is an at';, 

lempt lo get stu- \i'j 

dentsusedtousing ’ F,’ ^ • 

computers and give '.1 flEs' (£«! I;" 1 

them an insight into 

what computers ' . > !&»'•;* V."’ 

can do. This is the ... 

only experiment of ; f ; 

its kind' in the " ’ : ’"‘V- ’ v 

world. ‘ 

Walter Baier ' 

• i f 1 J' • i t 

(Frankfurter • 

Runtlschau, Bildschirmtext In 
20 November 1086) ’ 


Security of automatic cash 
machines questioned 


D oubts are growing about the safety of 
automatic money dispensing systems 
run by hanks. 

The banks, while not denying that there 
have been cases of fraud, say tluu the sys- 
tems arc safe. But consumers organis- 
ations disagree. 

The consumers' umbrella organisation, 
AgV, say s increasing rates of fraud involv- 
ing the cash machines and the magnetised 
cards they use reveals holes In the security 
system. 

AgV spokesman Udo Dim per, himself 
holder of an Euro-cheque card with a 
magnetic strip (in Germany, the cheque 
card doubles as a cash card) says that 
cashpoint technology is not perfect and 
using it is “not entirely free of risk." 

A spokesman for the banks operating 
automatic dispensers (Gcldautdmaten in 
German) strongly denies this. He says the 
risk is small “as it always has been” 

Banks say it is impossible to find out a 
person's secret personal cashpoint number 
through electronic ot mathematical tricks. 

To get access to cash a person must: 
first, know the four-digit secret number 
given to the card holder; and, second, get 
the cheque card (that is, the cash card). 

The credit institutions claim that there 
is no case on record of the system being 
tricked in this way. 

Then how have accounts been looted? 
There have been instances in Cologne and 
Frankfurt. 

By meddling with cashpoint units and 
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world. 
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action . . . no heed to get flustered. 

’’ (Photo: Siemens) 


1 1 iv keyboard eninp tiler freaks have been 
able to get hold of cheque cauls am! secret 
numbers. (A person guilty of this in Co- 
logne has already been sentenced.) The 
rest was child's play. 

The same thing hap pencil in the Rhine- 
Main area except lliui here there was no 
need lo steal or swindle to get hold of the 
account holder's cheque card. 

In those cases people voluntarily 
handed over their cards to crooks (for 
remuneration) who with “electronic 
meddling” got at cash in other accounts. 

Banks and credit institutions give assur- 
ances that there is no risk in the system. 
The risk is that an unauthorised person 
gets hold of the cheque card and the secret 
personal number at the same time, 
through theft or carelessness. 

Nevertheless die banks and savings in- 
stitutions do not deny that in certain in- 
stances the system lias been tampered 
with. 

One (rick has since been thwarted by 
fitting out cashpoints with equipment that 
prevents thieves gelling at cash with falsifi- 
ed cheque cards. Hut this equipment has 
not been fitted to all cashpoints. 

The risk of electronically hack-dating 
cheque cards remains, however. Normally 
a number combination on the magnetised 
strip on the cheque curd prevents the use 
of the caul m gel cash from an account 
more than once a day 

Hut using electronics it is possible to 
“backdate" a caul that has been used 
once, m» that m one day the card can he 
used lo gel at money from a number of 
cashpoints. 

it lias bi','11 iisi'fiil in I'rinilj, .that file 
3.1)00 cashpoints m the Kdeial Keptnw 
(about 2.000 of these are operated by sav- 
ings banks) are not on-line with one an- 
other. Tills situation will pievail until the 
middle of next year when this loophole 
will be closed. 

The hanks ami savings institutions say 
that a victim ol deceit ol this kind would 
he fully imienmilietl. 

Hanks mu! savings institutions have in- 
surance giving cover up to DM HU )00. 

AgV muintniiis that this insurance is full 
of holes. It advises account holders wild 
do not have insurance to exchange tlu.ii 
cheque cards with a magnetised strip fur 
one without it. It would then he impossible 
to get cash from an tieeoum. 

This can he done easier and cheaper by 
changing the code in the magnetic strip- 
by the bank where the acts turn is held. 

Josef Holin' 
(Kolia- 1 Siaill- An/ci/tf' 
Cul»giiL*, I ft Dcrcmlii-r 
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Aspiring astronauts run the gauntlet 
to weed out the mere humans 


A ll would-he astronauts who have 
been put through their paces in the 
notorious revolving chair at the German 
Aerospace Research Establishment's 
Cologne aviation medicine institute 
have been ns sick as dogs. 

The aim of this modern instrument of 
torture is to probe space sickness sus- 
ceptibility. Anyone who aspires to join 
the exclusive ranks of the astronaut 
squad for Germany's D-2 Spacelab mis- 
sion has to undergo this and other tests 
in the DFVLR "torture chamber." 

Since rhe end of October 421 male 
and female applicants have undergone 
exhaustive one-week medical tests at 
the Cologne research establishment’s 
medical centre. 

They are the ones shortlisted from 
the 1,787 initial applicants. They are 
one step nearer their dream of joining 
Germnny's second Spacelab crew. 

Applications were submitted by 
1,438 men and 349 women — 80.5 and 
1 9.5 percent respectively. 

They range in age from a 1 6-ycnr-old 
Hamburg schoolgirl whose ambition hns 
always been to become an astronaut to 
an 81 -year-old ex-test pilot of pre-war 
vintage. 

The Challenger entnstrophe does not 
seem at all to. have discouraged Ger- 
mans from reaching for the stars. There 
were only about 7t)t) applicants in 1977 
to crew the D- 1 Spacelab mission. 

This extra interest makes screening 


KlelerNaehrichlBn 

and selection none the easier for the 
DFVLR and the Bonn Research Minis- 
try, which is in overall charge of the mis- 
sion. 

The choice must be a difficult one in 
any case, but how much more so when 
nearly 2,000 applicants have to he re- 
duced to a mere four! 

Early dropouts will have included a 
card-playing trio who answered the ad- 
vertisement placed by a firm of Cologne 
headhunters. 

They specially asked for the other 
members of the crew preferably not to 
be cither women or non-smokers. In 
particular, could they please be profi- 
cient at Skat, the German card game? 

Another group of eight applicants 
claiming to be gifted ut theory und brilli- 
ant in practice tentatively enquired 
whether drinking was allowed in space 
and if there was an alcohol limit. 

They too will soon have been crossed 
off the list. So, one imagines, will the 
water diviner who said his divining rod 
had reacted so strongly to the newspa- 
per advert that he fell he simply .must 
apply for the job! 

The first screening will only Kuv« 
been survived by physics, biology or 


chemistry, medicine or engineering 
graduates, preferably with a PhD, sever- 
al years' research and perfect English. 

Seventy-five teachers and 94 non- 
graduates may have failed to be short- 
listed on other grounds, such as being 
over 35 and shorter Ihun 1 .53m (5ft) or 
taller than 1.90m (6ft 3in). 

The health bill and nerves of the re- 
mainder will be tested in Cologne until 
next spring, tests being based on Luf- 
thansa trials for trainee pilots. 

Successful applicants must be able to 
handle a heavy workload despite pres- 
sure of lime. Tests included simulated 
radio contact between Spacelab and the 
control centre. 

Ingenious tests arc designed to weed 
out candidates who are put off by the 
cramped quarters in the test lab and on 
board the space shuttle. 

Social compatibility is also tested lb 
make sure (lint candidates will get along 
with each other in armpit-lo-armpit 
contact for days on end. 

They will finally face an entire battery 
of tests to determine whether they are a 
match for potentially dangerous situ- 
ations. 

In testing psychological aptitude the 
DFVLR is bearing in mind that it will 
one day have to man space stations for 
longer periods. The Americans expect 
this possibility to arise from 1 994. 

They plnu <KM:\y stints in outer 
space. The European Columbus project 


is planned lo play a major role in this 
development. 

This prospect has an effect on medi- 
cal tests, which applicants only undergo 
once they have passed psychological 
tests. 

Stricter yardsticks will upply in some 
respect s than In the selection proce- 
dures for D-l mission astronauts. Suc- 
cessful applicants must not, lor in- 
stance, tend to have kidney or gall 
stones. 

In a slate of zero gravity less is drunk, 
sending less fluid through the kidneys 
and making stones likelier. 

Routine checks include electroence- 
phalograms, electrocardiograms, X-rays 
and blood tests. Stable circulation is im- 
portant, stability in every conceivable 
respccl. 

No-ouc can say for sure a female as- 
tronaut will be selected, bin one. prob- 
ably will. 

Research Minister Heinz Ricsenhu- 
ber has not issued specific instructions 
but is known to favour the idea of a 
woman among the final four on optical 
grounds alone. 

Past experience and pilots' tests in ci- 
.vil aviation show, however, that women 
have greater difficulty with psychologi- 
cal tests. Their sense of spmiul orienta- 
tion is poorer than men’s, fur instance. 

Trials are to be completed by spring. 
A commission will then arrive at u deci- 
sion on the basis of data compiled. 

It will consist Research Ministry offi- 
cials. other experts and scientists re- 
sponsible for experiment* the astro- 
nauts are due to curry out on hoard Spa- 
celab. 

Herr Ricscnhuher plans to present 
the chosen four to the public by mid- 
1 987. They will then under go ha sic and 

Continued on page 11 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 
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many has many beautiful sights. 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
• , wo ,^ s ‘ ^ cv include.qelails of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic feels and figures for dv'ery country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 

Asla/Auslralla, 240 pp., DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80: 

Europe/ USSR. 240 pp., DM 24.80 
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50 years since 
Thomas Mann 
got the boot 

SUddeuischeZeiiung 

B onn University took away Thomas 
Mann's honorary doctorate 50 
years ago when he was in exile in Swit- 
zerland. I 

Ii was a consequence of the Hiller re- , 
gime taking away his German citizen- i 
ship three weeks before. 

Mann refers to the episode in his di- j. 
ary in an entry on 25 Deccmher ! 936 ^ 

and observed; “I almost forgot." He said 
he was considering replying to the uni- 
versity. ? 

This ended the long-standing rela- J] 
tinnship between the German novelist 
and man of letters and the University of n 
Bonn. 

On 2 August 1919, the university 8 
celebrated its 100th anniversary — a s 
year late because of the First World w 
War. 0 

To mark the occasion, the five facult- 
ies awarded honorary doctorates. The 11 
philosophy faculty awarded 1 1 . One l ( 
was lo Mann, the only one to a person in v 

the arts. sl 

The citation said Mann was a “most a 
gifted writer who, with self-discipline u 
and animated by n strong sense of re- 
sponsibility. has portrayed our limes in 

N ovelist Ingeborg Drcwitz has died 
in Berlin at the age of 63. 

In her novel Oktoberlicht, published in 
1969, she told the story of a day in the . 
life of a woman in her mid-forties, di- 
vorced, with two daughters. In the course 
of the day heT whole .life passes before 
her with all its efforts and challenges. 1 
The woman has just left hospital after 
an unpleasant operation that, it. is . 
feared, could have consequences. She is 
seeking for contact with everyone who 
is close to her. She looks back on her 
past. She is is looking for a clarity that 
life denies people. 

• She has the helpless feeling that life 
has slipped past-. her. She posts’, the 
question, that Ingeborg Drewitz posed 
in real life: “Do you know, I still want to 
believe that our lives have an aim." 

But the question is no longer relevant 
for Ingeborg Drew) tz is dead. Neverthe- 
less everyone who knew her is aware ■ 
that up to the very end she tried to give 
morning to her life. The meaning she 
found could be defined as self-determi- 
nation, independence, striving to govern 
her own destiny. 

She was born in Berlin in 1923. She 
grew up in the nazi period and survived 
the war under conditions that made; her 
realise early on that she would always 
have to struggle for her aim. 

This was made all the more difficult 
for her as her daily battle for self-deter- . 
mination, her desire to command her ' 
own fate, showed her that the battle 
raised a contradictory requirement: to 
help other people and not just one's 
neighbour. 

Ingeborg Drewitz successfully met 
this dual challenge, better, than any 
other writer, and not only the writers of 
her own generation. It characterised her 
work. 



Hildesheimer, the moralist who ■ heritage 


illuminated the darker side 


Thomas Mann . . . “I wasn't born to 
be a martyr". (Photo: Archives) 

the artistry of his work with deeply-felt 
experience." 

There was little to suggest the award 
had been made on literary grounds- The 
decision was a political one. 

This is clear from the fact that it was 
not just Mann the author who was being 
honoured but also Mann the writer of 
(he patriotic apologia, Reflections of a 
non-political man in October 1918. 

This showed- Mann's conservative, 
anti-dcmocratic views and found a con- 
siderable echo in Bonn’s academic 
world, which included many opponents 
of the Weimar Republic. 

Seventeen years Inter, when his writ- 
ings and lectures showed that he had 
long changed his democratic-republican 
views, Mann’s relationship with the 
stale had fundamentally changed as well 
as the relations between Mann and the 
university that ftvr-j nntx - 

The Christmas Day news -that was 
Continued on page 1 1 


Death ends an 
author’s 
search for life 


From ifye outset writing meant for In- 
geborg Drewitz the search for this dual 
challenge* a questioning assessment of 
life and an expression of one's experi- 
ences, almost autobiographical in fact. 

Her most important book, the novel 
Gestern war heute — . hundert Jahre 
Gegenwart, was the : biography of a 
woman. It told her story against the con- 
temporary background of her personal 
involvement. 

The novel Wer-wrteidigt Katrin Lambert 
tells of a woman wh6, as a welfare worker, 
privately and professionally suppresses 
her own personality and attractions in her 
preparedness to trust people that In fact 
made people trustworthy again. 

, In her later . novel, written in diary 
form,. Eis auf der. Elbe, she untiringly 
reflects on the insoluable tensions be- 
tween the much-longed-for conscious- 
ness of oneself and the involvement 
with, others who need help.lt is not sur- 
prising that Ingeborg Drewitz wrote a 
biography of letter-writer and essayist 
Bettina von Arnim and that lectures and 
essays played an important role in work. 

She not only wrote about self-deter- 
mination and helping others in books 
and essays but she was prepared to help 
others and show them the way to self- 
determination. 

She was a founder and for a long time 
deputy chairwoman of the national wri- 
• ters ; association-, and vice-president of 
West Germany's F.E.N, club. - ■ 


I n his homage to Max Frisch, Mi twi- 
lling an Max iiber den Stand der Dinge 
and undents, published in 1984, Wolf- 
gang Hildesheimer wrote: “I would 
rather have been something else." 

He wanted to be a graphic artist and a 
painter, which is how he started his artistic 
career. His life-long distaste for writing, 
and he was a master of melancholy, 
seemed to have got the better of him. 

He is now 70 and from his home in 
Poschiavo in the Swiss canton of Gris- 
ons, where he has lived since 1957, he 
can look back on an impressive achieve- 
ment as a writer. 

Beneath his jester's exterior, he has 
been a moralist, who has written plays 
for radio and the theatre, short stories 
and novels that illuminated the darker 
side of life. 

His style was adorned with humour, 
satirical exaggeration and philosophical 
meaning. His heros are introspective, 
full of self-doubt and a loathing of life. 

They move as if in n labyrinth, things 
appear to them as curiosities and reality 
is unidentifiable. 

His ’ fictional biography Marbot 
(1981) tells the story of Schopcnnucr's 
friend who, contrnry to his philosophy 
teacher, ended his life in suicide. 

In his novel Masante published in 
1973 Hildesheimer presented the para- 
dox of life as he saw it: Who lives dies in 
living. 

This paradox was particularly true of 
his Mozart, published in 1977, a rough 
^infc m ^nfi te composer's 
life that surprised Mozart experts and 
went on to be a best-seller. 


She founded the Berlin-based Nene 
Gesellschafi flit Literatur, among others. 
There is no doubt that she served wri- 
ters well in this country. 

She never withdrew from political 
Challenges, but always persisted in ex- 
pressing her views in disputes, tire- 
lessly defending democratic principles 
and pressing for emancipation so that 
it was possible for people to live to- 
gether better. 

She did a lot for fringe groups and 
prisoners. 

• She led an involved life, indeed. She 
had a mind of her own as a writer. She 
was honest, clever and consistent. Her 
work as a writer was evidence of her in- 
volvement with people. 

Ingeborg Drewitz is dead. The Ger- 
man literary world is the poorer for her 
passing. Heinrich Vormweg 

(Sliddcuischc Zcliung, 
Munich, 27 November 1 98fi) 


Hildesheimer was born in Hamburg. 
His Jewish father wax an industrial che- 
mist. 

He went lo the Okienwald .School, a 
private establishment that pioneered 
new educational ideas, but he hud to 
emigrate in 1 933. From Britain he went 
lo Palestine where he learned to be a 
carpenter. In 1937 he returned to Bri- 
tain and attended art school. 

He worked ns a stage designer, English 
teacher and as nn interpreter at the Nu- 
remberg wnr crimes trials.Froin 1949 he 
lived and worked beside the Starnberg 
Lake as a graphic artist and painter. He 
suddenly began to write there. 

His first book, Liebhse Legenden , in- 
troduced a new voice into German post- 
war literature. It did not follow the no- 
future movement that appeared after 
1945 nor the political awareness of the 
early 1950s. 

The satirical fables in this “uniquely 
weird book," ns Walter Jens described 
it, centred nn i he absurdities of life. 

Tragi -comic plays for the radio and 
theatre quickly made Hildesheimer well j 
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Ingeborg Drewitz , . . never pulled 
out of a challenge. (Photo; Sven Sinmnj 


Wolfgang HUdeahelmer . . . would 
rather have been something else. 

(I’lmiii: Hriyitu- liinlmh) 

known and the public enjoyed the 
“fierce logic” of liix tales. 

The opening words of i'ergcblUht 
Anfzeichmmgen, published in 1962. 
“Nothing strikes me,” tire the key to the 
whole body of his work. In the lung sto- 
ry Tynsei, published in 1965 his detach- • 
ment from the world cannot be excelled. J 

In many ways Hildesheimer followed j 
James Joyce, particularly iu his use of j 
language, but critics did not go along 
with his experiments in form. 

His play Maria Stuart (1971) failed. 
Powerlessness is difficult lo portray on 
a stage. 

His memoirs Zeiten in Cornwall , with j 
his own drawings, demonstrate his la- 1 
lent for hanging things in the balance. 

When he was awarded the Buchner 
Prize in 1966 he was spoken of as a wri- 
ter who developed style, but lie became 
a popular writer at the end of the 1970s 
with his Mozart. 

But his anxiety about writing before 
he began lo write increased. After the ■ 
success of Marbot he concentrated on 
commentaries. 

Das Endv der Hktibnen is the perti- 
nent title of u collection of his lecture* | 
given over 25 years. 

• But his final word was his puns and • 
jokes directed to Max Frisch. The Afa’ ; 
teilung an Max ends with the statement 
“Everything will fade, dear Max, sccinf 
and hearing, but first of all laughter." 

Wolfgang Svhirmachef 
(Mun n he) liter Mermen. V IX-ctflihei l*** 1 


Big objections 
to history 
museum plans 

fjannoDerfdirlillsttmint 

T he German government set up a 16- 
man commission to produce a fea- 
sibility study on the plan to establish an 
historical museum in Berlin last Octob- 
er. 

The commission was chaired by Pro- 
fessor Werner Kropp, president of the 
Prussian art treasures foundation. 

Many politicians and academics in 
the Federal Republic are worried about 
government plans for the Berlin mu- 
seum. , | 

They are uneasy, mistrustful and anx- 
ious of the “conservative, powers." that 
plan to implant a one-dimensional read-: 
ing of history, acceptable to themselves. 

More to the point, the critics arc not 
so much worried about the concept for 
the museum as about those who are in- 
itiating it. It is not an academic, but a 
political criticism. .... 

The critics claim that “revisionists" 
have given their services to a conserva- 
tive project. 

. SPD Bundestag, member Freimuf 
Duve explained: “One should distrust 
governments that take on historians as 
advisers." 

day in April. It will cover the whole nf 
German history "from the beginning lo 
the present day." It will show people, »s 
Professor Michael Stunner of the com- 
mission said, “why we are linked tip with 
German history." 

According to Berlin political scientist 
Richard Ldwenthal the museum should 
take into account tin; need io give young 
people a total presentation oi our liism- 

The commission charged with pro- 
ducing the feasibility study has now in- 
vited experts to a two -day hearing in 
Bmin, inviting them lo present their cri- 
ticisms and suggestions for (he scheme. 

During the two-day conference there 
was only one point on which unanimity 
was expressed; “THc museum will be 
built." But many objections were made 
of the principles behind the project. 

The museum 'is regarded as an answer 
to the East Berlin Museum in Unter den 
Linden, with a complete reversal of the 
premises on which that museum was es- 
tablished. The hasic. idea itself stems 
from “an abstract political intention." 

Gisela Vijlger of the Ramcnstrauch 
Jocst Museum in Cologne made this 
point which was untypically polemic in 
what was an academic conference. 

.The projected museum was loo arid, 
devoid of a human content and abstract 
for Gispla Vqlgcr. It lacked flair and life. 
In short the theoreticians should think 
agalm 

Others took the view that a museum 
such as that envisaged belonged to the 
1 9th century. There was talk of a cost of 
billions and (hut the whole project was 
an example of megalomania. 

To this was added that Berlin had 
come down in the world and was now 
only "a fossil of German history.” 

Historian Christian Meier from Mu- 
nich doubted that the ]2 > ears f if the 
Third Reich, that represented the end of 


continuity in German history, could be 
presented without further ceremony 
among the many eras r»f German history 
just like that. Would not the chronologi- 
cal inclusion of the unique national so- 
cialism catastrophe have a levelling off 
effect? he asked. 

He was prompted to ask this question 
in view of the contents and the methods 
of presentation proposed for the mu- 
seum. 

No complaints were heard in Bonn 
about indoctrination. The concept tried 
lo keep all forms of dogma at a distance. 
It will concentrate “on various views of 
history." 

Christian Meier said that the museum 
should not try to impart a message, 
something along the lines of a Kantian 
“self-imposed categorical imperative." 

Professor Hagen Schulze from Berlin 
stressed that a view of history was the 
result of complex social processes and 
influences. He said that museums were 
not there to interpret history. 

There was considerable controversy 
about the question of adopting a plural- 
istic approach, and Meier expressed the 
general doubt that pluralism could be 
presented in a museum. 

For Hagen Schulze p museum was no 
place for controversy over written and 
spoken records. He said: “Objects can- 
not argue." 

Werner Knopp saw possible weak- 
nesses in this strength. He feared that a 
pluralistic approach would lead to a loss 
of image anil clarity, nrtd an arbitrary 
approach. 


1 A dinosaur’ 


People involved in miiseu nix came up 
-with .objection* and suggestions that 
were wtmh listening to. 

Giscki Vdgler regarded the whole 
scheme as impossible. She said the re- 
sult would he \\ “documents and repliett 
museum, a giant dinosaur." 

Claus Grimm from the Bavarian- hi* 
toricul museum in Munich said that vital 
items for.* display wore not available. 
The period before 1851) eould not be 
represented, only by reproductions and 
media reports. 

These comments went to the heart of 
the problem of ostnbll.shing.such a mu- 
seum, hofore it had acquired a. basic col- 
lection of items lor display. 

The German History Museum stands 
or falls on its ability to get together an 
extensive collection of exhibits relevant 
to German history. • • 

This is the way it is put- in the concept. 
That is the . important point, although 
the authors of the concept concede that 
this gap exists. .. .. : 

The museum should bear in mind a 
man such as Christoph Stolzl of (he City 
Museum in Munich. 1 • •»«*• 

With a modest- budget and in just two 
months he has acquired 80 objects. Ho 
has produced, for example, two Franco- 
nian clasps from the 6th century as well 
as a fragment of an ecclesiastical collec- 
tion from the 1 0th century. 

He has shown how contemporary his- 
tory is visible in private life. 

Stolzl believes art is of considerable 
importance. He said: “History needs 
art." Objects of aesthetical value throw 
light on the political past. Portraiture, 
for instance, displays changes in people. 

This costs money, a lot of money ac- 
cording to Stolzl. This year he has 
DM250.000 for acquisitions, next year 
one million. 

Experts talk of a budget of DM10 
million a year. The politicians have the 
Continued on page 14 


Thomas Mann’s doctorate 


Continued from page 1 0 

passed ou to him hy Gottfried Ber- 
mann-Fischer of S. Fischer Verlag 
Vienna office, was just two sentences 
long. 

Dean Karl Justus Obenaucr wrote on 
19 December: "With the agreement of 
the rector of the University of Bonn I 
have to inform you that the philosophy 
faculty has found it necessary to strike 
your name from the list of honorary 
doctors as a result of your loss of citiz- 
enship." He was barred from using the 
title. 

From 1934 there had been an addi- 
tional clause included in the rules gov- 
erning honorary doctorates, added at 
the behest of the government, that made 
it possible to withdraw the doctorate “if 
the holder of the title showed himself 
unworthy of a German academic ho- 
nour." 

This vague formulation was used in 
December 1936 against people who had 
been deprived of citizenship. 

Sources available give no indication 
of who was behind the Thomas Mann 
case that whs dealt with so speedily. It is 
not certain how far Dean Obcnauer of 
the philosophy faculty was involved and 
if he acted on his own initiative. He was 
a Germanist and a member of the SS. 

The university was run along authori- 
tarian lines and it is uncertain how much 
influence Knrl Schmidt, rector of .the 
university, wielded in the Mann case. 

There is only limited information 
available about the contact the univers- 
ity had .with the government in Berlin on 
(hisnintter. 

Whnt is certain is ihm Dean Obcntui- 
cr dealt with it without consulting the 
philosophy faculty. The university hud 
Tor some lime been coordinated so that 
the faculty no longer had any say in de- 
cisions. 

Perhaps a number of faculty members 
had knowledge of the proceedings, but 
no-ontf was prepared to take tye risk to 
speak opt' against whnl was happening. 
No voice was raised against the action 
except for one doubler. . 

Thomas Mann's reply to (lie letter 
front j Jon n was 'become known the 
world over. In 193.7 the Zurich publish- 
er Oprcclil made it public together witl\ 
the dean's letter in a brochure that wns 
entitled Briefwechsel. In a very short 
space of time 20,000 copies had been 
published. 

The brochure was distributed all over 
the world! in (lie German origin a) and in 
translation. 

In Germany itself copies 'and under- 
cover editions were circulated 1 , one eiuV- 


Continued from page 9 

background traini rig Jo> their duties in 
outer space. ' !' '' ' 

Work will be simulated 'and Germany’s 
shortlisted astronauts will be on standby 
front October 1990 after further mission 
training by Nasa, the'US National Aeron- 
autics and Space Agency. 

No-one knows just when D-Day will 
be. So D-l astronaut' Ernst Messcrsch- 
mid. now a university professor", coun- 
sels patience. 

His fellow-astronauts Ulf Merbold 
from Germany and Wubbo Ockels from 
Holland had to wail six Vetirs for their 
maiden mission. 

D-2 was to have been launched in 
1988, but the Challenger disaster 
scrubbed out this timetable. “ 

Space shuttle flights arc not now to be 
resumed until February 1988. so major 
scientific missions can expect between 
two and five years’ delay, according to 


tied “Iiricfc deutscher Klassiker — 
Wcge zum Wisxcn." 

With this letter Thomas Maun broke 
his silence about German affairs, a sil- 
ence that had lasted since 1933. Con- 
siderable international attention was 
then given to German emigration — ar- 
tistis and scientists who went into exile 
rather lhan remain in Hitler's Germany. 

At (he same time Bonn and its un- 
versity gained a worldwide, shameful 
notoriety. 

Mann regarded relieving him of his 
honorary doctorate as a “good oppor- 
tunity” to draw attention to the fact that 
he had recently been stripped of his 
German citizenship. It also gave a 
chance to emphasise his status as an em- 
igrant. 

In his reply lo Dean Obenauer he 
wrote that he was “born to be rather a 
representative than a martyr." He said 
that he would rather bring sublime plea- 
sure into the world thnn fight to feed 
hate. 

His comment on this “absurd and la- 
mentable act” Of his “national excom- 
munication 1 ’ has often been quoted. • 

He said that it was pitiable to think 
about the people who considered they 
had the power to toko his German cul- 
ture and way of life awny from him. He 
regarded this as risible, add said that it 
was incredible that it should he re- 
garded that he had insulted Germany 
when he had spoken out against “them. 

“They have the unbelievable auddeity. 
to confuse Germany with themselves." 
He believed (hat the moment was per- 
haps not far distant when die German 
people would nut have themselves con- 
fused with them, meaning the nuzis. 

The iiqgcr which he expressed about 
his loss of citizenship mid the Bouti Uni- 
versity decision, was obviously greater 
than I hn (expressed laconically in his di- 
ary- 

. Thomas Maim came out against those 
who werq politically responsible, who 
shared in the responsibility, for whin, was 
happening in Qermuny and who tried to 
twist his remarks, remarks that came 
from. the same way of thinking that later 
made him, perhaps under compulsion! 
into n republican democrat and an anti- 
fascist. ... 

Decades later Bonn University, that 
gave Mann hack his honorary doctorate 
in 1946, is once more rc-k inching the 
Thomas Mann case. The dispute reflects 
back on the university's immediate past. 

, Andreas Schatzke 

n (Siidijcuu.cIluZciiuGg, 

• i ■ Munich, 13 December I VK ft) 


Nasa's James C, Fletcher in a satclliic- 
relnyed, TV press conference. 

Before D-2 is launched the Americans 
plan to put t\vp very important communi- 
cation satellites into orbit, plus — in 
about November 1988 — the partly Ger- 
manrdcsigncd. Hubble space telescope, 
from which revolutionary findings in 
physics and astronomy are expected, 

,So Nasa expects D-2 to be launched 
in the second quarter of 1 991, and even 
then it is doubtful whether all four Ger- 
man astronauts. will be on board. 

Nasa still insists on one more Ameri- 
can being on board lhan astronauts. of 
other nationalities. So German astro- 
nauts face a long wait. 

A 14-ycar-old secondary schoolboy 
who applied to become an astronaut 
may in this context have been less wide 
of the mark than he realised. : 

■ : ■ • i Dieter Putt 

(Kiclir Nacbctctuun. I J'Dctembci tvjjej 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 


Artificial reed bed brings town’s sewage 
treatment out of the Middle Ages 


keenly ime rested the Rliincland-Pula- 
linato and triggered local authority in- 
terest in other parts of Germany loo. 

Twenty-one local atilhoriiics repre- 
senting 20,000 consumers hnvc made 
inquiries to their water hoards. Obersul- 
zen is l he first to have inaugurated a 
root -bed sewage treatment facility, 
work having begun in mid-October Uwa 


O bersiilzen, population 400, in the 
Rliineland-Palafinaie, has made a 
great leap forward in sewage disposal 
from the Middle Ages to the latest in 
eco-tecbnology. 

Id switching from open sewers and 
natural fertiliser to rced-bed filtration. 
Obersiilzen has leapfrogged conven- 
tional mechanical, biological and chem- 
ical techniques. 

It has done so partly because the alt- 
ernatives were loo expensive for a tiny 
village. Keen interest has heen shown by 
other local authorities. 

Engineers have devised increasingly 
complicated techniques of domestic and 
indust rinl sewage treatment and dispo- 
sal. But basically there are three ap- 
pro tic lies. 

Mechanical techniques include filters 
and sewage farms. Septic or sludge di- 
gestion tanks arc biological in approach. 
Chemical purification is self-explanato- 
ry. 

The aim in all cases is to prevent un- 
treated sewage from polluting rivers and 
waterways and io ensure lhai seepage 
does not pollute ground water. 

Even cities the size of Saarbrucken, 
population several hundred thousand, 
still lack efficient sewage treatment faci- 
lities, while the bacteria that digest 
sludge at the gigantic BASF sewage 
treatment, plant near Franker rhal aren't 
entirely to be Ve\ied bit.' 

When the mighty microbe “catches 
cold" the sewage specialists are caught 
on the hop. For all their know-how 
there is nothing they can do but look on 
until the system is back in working or- 
der. 



The sewage pours downhill over the 
acre of reeds, planted in two feel of soil 
with a natural clay puddle lining. 

Its contents are biodegraded, com- 
pounded. denitrified and released intn 
the atmosphere or absorbed by the 
roots of the plants. 

Harmful substances arc digested by 
niieroflora in the plants* roots and de- 
graded by chemical and physical means. 

The reed -bed sewage treatment sys- 
tem for Obersiilzen's 400 people is 
costing over DM5m, including the se- 
wage mains and technical equipment. 

The facility just inaugurated incorpo- 
rates two cesspools, one of which will be 
used to purify sewage in the convention- 
al manner until the reed-beds are Cully 
operational, which will not be for three 
years. 

The pool will be aerated to keep bac- 
teria alive that purify the contents. 
Pumps are also needed to feed the efflu- 
ent to the reed-beds, wiiich double as a 
useful nature reserve in an area where 
few unspoilt wetlands are left. 

The new technique, bulrushes and all. 


sounds more like a throwback from the 
Middle Ages to the Old Testament — 
remember Moses? — than the last word 
in ecology. 

Bui the lining of the reed-beds en- 
sures that effluent cannot simply seep 
into the ground wilier, as it still does 
from sewage farms in Berlin, for in- 
stance, 

It is claimed to be more effective than 
conventional methods, but it doesn’t 
seem to be less expensive. 

ft requires the same amount of sur- 
face area as unaerated pools and costs 
no less to construct than cesspools or 
conventional sewage farms. 

Initial outlay could be higher if the 
soil requires extra insulation. Running 
costs could be higher if feeder drains 
need frequent cleaning and regular gar- 
dening care is required. 

Critics have also warned that long- 
term consequences arc unkuuwn and 
that design features show signs of not 
having been thought nut to the last de- 
tail. 

Even the arrangement in which reeds 
arc to be planted is said not to be in 
keeping with generally acknowledged 
rules. 

Yet the Kassel University teacher 
whose brainchild the system i.> lin.s 


year. 

Tile go-ahead lias been given to Tail- 
ing, u village oil the Moselle, also in the 
Rhiiielmul-I’alutinale. 

Rhineland -Palatinate Environment 
Minister Professor Tdpfer arrived Cor 
the Obcrsiilzcn opening ceremony by 
coach and horses. 

Mayor Stauffcr-Starz said local pen- • 
pic keenly supported the project. Local , 
clubs and associations donated an oak : 
tree to mark the occasion, 

Mayor Beyer of the next-largest local 
authority said the technique was still 
controversial but pilot projects enjoyed 
financial backing. The implication was 
that the Rhineland-Palatinate shared re- 
sponsibility for the scheme. 

Professor Tdpfer, sampling the buffet j 
laid on by the local women's institute, 
said from experience that bright child- 
ren had no lack of pnrents whereas dull I 
or difficult children frequently found j] 
themselves orphaned. 

It is now up to micro-organisms to J 
sink their microbial teeth into the se- ' 
wnge. Professor Topfer’s reputation I 
may well lake a tumble if they fail to 
have healthy appetites. 

Eck hurl Kimniz 
(l-'rankfiiru-r Atlgcfni’inc Zeiiunp 
fiir DciiIm'IiI.iihI, 1 1 Iteccmhcr WX&) 


Technique claimed to recycle 
chemicals from sludge 


Pyrolysis at controlled temperatures 
enables the recycling process to be 
geared to produce a maximum quantity 
of light oil and bitumen oil (boiling ul 
roughly 6(1(1" or so it seems). 

Light oil is n particularly valuable 


But apart from breakdowns and their 
repercussions the use of modern tech- 
nology has greatly improved the bill of 
health of Germany’s largest natural se- 
whge disposal system, the Rhine, dver 
the past decade. ' 

This is a point on which Joschka 
Fischer, the Green Environment Minis- 
ter of Hesse, and Klaus Tdpfer, the 
Christian Democratic Environment 
Minister of the neighbouring Rhine- 
land-Palatinale, are agreed regardless of 
any other differences, party-political or 
regional, they may have. 

Obersiilzen has disposed of its se- 
wage without recourse to technology of 
any kind in the past. Sewage and drai- 
nage differed little from what they had 
been in the Middle Ages. 

Domestic kitchen waste was swilled 
along open drains, leaving a telltale 
track of what' families had eaten for 
hinch. 

The contents of household cesspits 
were spread - 1 - one way or another — as 
fertiliser. 

Connecting the village to the sewage 
system of the nearest village, two miles 
away, would have cost a small fortune. 
But Obersiilzen was ready for change, 
and the great leap forward has now been 
taken. ; ; 

Technology — adapted technology: 
e co- technology rather than convention- 
al bio-techniques — has been tailored to 
suit the needs of a small community. 

Obersiilzen has opted for a pilot pro- 
ject devised by a Kassel university lec- 
turer for the Rhineland-Palatinate. Its 
sewage is to be treated biologically, not 
in septic tanks but in artificial reed- 
beds; 3,600 square metres (one acre) of 
reeds, sedge and bulrushes. 


S ewage sludge, 50 million cubic me- 
tres nr 2.2 million tonnes of dry 
matter a year with a high count of heavy 
metal, is n growing problem in an in- 
creasingly pollution-conscious country. 

Hamburg University research che- 
mists have devised an interesting new 
disposal technique, pyrolysis, to recycle 
valuable chemicals, including oil. 

Sludge disposal is increasingly prob- 
lematic. Limits have been set to agricul- 
tural use by April 1983 regulations. 
Sludge can't be used as fertiliser even 
though much farmland has soil less fer- 
tile for being low in heavy metals. 

In coastal areas sludge has long been 
dumped in the North Sea or the Baltic, 
but that too is no longer felt to be advis- 
able. 

Incineration. to reduce the sheer vo- 
lume qf the problem is too expensive 
and creates further problems because of 
sulphur dioxide and heavy metal static 
emission. 

Hamburg University department of 
anorganic and applied chemistry has 
developed a technique by which, it 
claims, valuable chemicals such as light 
oil and bitumen oil, including arqmatic 
hydrocarbons, can be recycled. 

Sludge is dried, pelletised and heated 
in a turbulence chamber. Professor W. 
Kaminsky and his staff have used the 
same technique, pyrolysis, to recycle 
waste plastic. 

A plastic pilot project is under con- 
struction in Munich, where it will han- 
dle between 6,000 and 7,000 tonnes of 
assorted household plastic and 
shredded synthetic carpet waste, .. 

Sewage sludge after pyrolysis, either 
fresh, or treated in a septic tank, is a 


mixture of organic substances consist- 
ing to n large extent of protein and fat. 

A raw malarial similar to the sedi- 
ment' on which' petroleum -is ; based, 
sludge can be ' classified as tv sediment 
including 75 to 80 per cent of organic 
matter. 

Pyrolysis is comparable with the way 
petroleum takes shape in nature. Organ- 
ic sediment is transformed into petro- 
leum deposits by three factors: heat, 
pressure and lime. ■ 

Each of these three factors can be in- 
tensified to accelerate the process, and 
intensified to such an extent that the 
other two pale in significance. 

In Hamburg heal — temperatures of 
between 400" and 850’ C — ■ converts 
sludge into oil in seconds. No pressure 
is required. 

■The products are basically the same 
as in natural petroleum formation: gases 
such as carbon monoxide, carbon diox- 
ide, methane and others and a mixture 
of chain- or ring-shaped — aromatic — 
hydrocarbons with a high count of so far 
unidentified organic compounds. 

Sludge pyrolysis produces at higher 
temperatures aromatic hydrocarbons 
such as benzole or toluol in increasing 
amounts. 

This is particularly striking when 
sludge is fractionally distilled by being 
left to bubble at between 50* and 1 20* C. 

Sludge that has undergone pyrolysis 
at 850" C is found to contain about six 
times as much aromatic oil as sludge 
heated to 400* C. . 

This oil distilled at a higher tempera- 
ture also includes higher quantities of 
hydrocarbons containing alien atoms 
such as nitrogen. 


raw material from which to recycle its 
high proportion of expensive, high- 
grade aromatic hydrocarbons. 

The same is true of recycled synthet- 
ic waste at the Munich pilot plant, the 
oil count of which Is us6d by the chem- 
ical industry as a .substitute for increa- 
singly scarce coking bitumen. 

Pyrolysis at high temperatures re- 
quires a high energy input to crack the 
organic molecules. 

But the gas that is a by-product of 
pyrolysis, increasing in quantity the 
higher the temperature, cun be used** 
a source of energy. 

The waste that remains after pyroly- 
sis con probably.be incinerated too de- 
spite its high mineral count. 

■ Laboratory trials' have yet to show 
how economic large-scale production 
might be, but pyrolysis can he sure to 
prove economic once sludge disposal 
presents serious environmental prob- 
lems. 

The pollution hazard cannot be 
quantified. Disposal will be essential 
and any process that yields useful by- 
products will be welcomed. 

Converting sewage sludge inu* ligh* 
oil, bitumen oil, coke and gas is u text- 
book example of recycling environ- 
mentally hazardous waste. 

The Hamburg technique could re- 
fine about half a million tonnes of oil a 
year from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’s annual output of sewage 
sludge. Dumping the waste left aft* 1 
pyrolysis would take up only one tenth 
of the space needed to store the origin- 
al sludge. //aruM Sieineri 

<Hiinnuvc(schv Allgundnc, lZDcccmhirr 
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S emiconductor gas sensors arc the 
salient features of an “electronic 
nose** designed and built at Munich 
University of Technology. 

Stuff at the department of electronic 
engineering have spent two years deve- 
loping the device. 

It is pact of a sensory research project 
at several departments of the Munich 
university and the Bundeswehr Uni- 
versity in nearby Neubiberg. 

Scientists have tried for some time to 
simulate the amazing performance of 
the human senses by means of compu- 
ter-aided sensors. 

Progress in automatic recognition of 
speech and image patterns made project 
staff decide to experiment with gas sen- 
sors in a bid to simulate the sense of 
smell in addition to those of speech and 
vision. 

The aim was to devise inexpensive 
gas analysis equipment as a substitute 
for complex, costly gas chromatogra- 
phy. 

The difficulty has so far been the in- 
accuracy of sensor- registered olfactory 
data. As project director Eck hard 
Lange puts it; 

“Semiconductor gas sensors currently 
available 'arc not selective enough for 
many uses. They don't only react to the 
substance to be identified. Research has 
failed so far to develop sufficiently se- 
lective gas sensors 

Munich electronics research scien- 
tists decided to simulate the workings of 
the human nose in n bid to nehieve this 
result by a new approuch. 

The nose relays a wide range of olfac- 
tory signals to the brain, where distinct 
tions ore drawn by association and sig- 
nals pigeonholed on the basis of experi- 
ence. 

The Munich research team copied 
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The humble human snout 
inspires gas boffins 


Stiddetitsche2^irving j, 


this natural technique, building a device 
the size of a suitcase connected to a 
small computer and a monitor screen. 

The computer controls measure- 
ments and readings, while findings arc 
illustrated on the monitor screen using 
computer graphics. 

The smell is “nosed out” in it glass cy- 
linder containing four commercially 
available semiconductor gas sensors. 
Test substances are distributed evenly 
round the test chamber by a small fan. 

Combustible gases extract oxygen 
from the semiconductors' metal oxide 
stratum, specifically changing their con- 
ductivity. 

These changes, differing from one 
sensor to the next, are electrically mea- 
sured and relayed to the computer in 
signal form. 

The next step the “electronic nose" 
had to be taught was to distinguish be- 
tween gas signals by characteristic and 
concentration using computer-aided 
pattern recognition techniques. 

Readings arc compared with signal 
patterns “oil file," allowing inferences to 
be drawn as to the nature of the olfacto- 
ry scenario. 

Design recognition scenario analysis 
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has made gigantic strides in recent years 
und been pm in industrial use in various 
sectors of process engineering. 

Known gas samples are pumped into 
the test chamber for pattern analysis. 
The electrical data of the various gases 
arc stored using a system of coordi- 
nates, computerised and graphically 
linked. 

In this way a different graphic pattern 
is drawn up for every gas. 

“All we need to gauge the device," 
Lange says, “is the readings token by the 
four sensors. We also tell the computer 
which gas ii is and in which concentra- 
tion” 

The gas identified in this manner is 
filed and used for reference in later 
measurements. 

Different concentrations, measured 
in parts per million, are recorded and 
filed ro enable the "electronic nose" to 
arrive at more accurate results. 

Only ;v few parts per million are 
needed to produce computer graphics 
on the monitor screen. 

Project scientists hnvc so far "taught" 
the “nose" in identify 10 substances in 
this way. They include methane, butane, 
cthunc, hydrogen and carbon monoxide, 
plus compounds such us whisky and li- 
queur. 

They don’t yet know how many patterns 
the computer will be able to' distinguish 
between. Lange feels it should he able to 
recognise about Jb different pul terns. 

Alter each "lesson” the test chamber 
is cleansed using fresh air nml allowing 
oxygen to return m the surface of the 
semiconductors, which arc then res- 
tored (ii their original state. 

Project stall me hoping a new siliciuni 
chip they have developed will improve the 
system, ft combines four sensors. 

They react solely to hydrogenous 
gases ami incorporate a zooliih, or min- 
eral filter, with lattice pores that only let 
certain groups of gns molecules 
through. 

This zeolhh and the palladium sensor 
surface arc catalysis and separate hy- 
drogen from oi iter gas molecules. 

The hydrogen is stored in the form of 
dipoles on the palladium. Electric im- 
pulses take the form of dipole field 
strengths measured and relayed to the 
computer. 

The advantage of the chip sensor is that 
the entire device can be miniaturised. Be- 
sides, Lange says, the “electronic nose" 
can be made much more sensitive. “There 
are already 100 zeoliths that, preselect 
substances in different ways." 

Olfacjory patterns have been com- . 
mined to the computer's memory for 
whisky and liqueurs, but it has yet to 
learn how to distinguish between other 
compounds. . 

Project scientists are convinced, how- 
ever, that , the “nose" will learn how to 
do so and prove suitable for practical 
work in monitoring air in tunnels or in 
the chemical industry. 

Industrial inquiries have so far been 
made by the mining industry and by a 
vinegar manufacturer. 

A portable version of the “electronic 
nose" is now being developed. A palm- 
sized mini-monitor has also been de- 
vised and can be slotted into the chassis 

without difficulty. . . „ . 

1 Andreas Beuthner 

(SUddeuische Zeiiung, 
Munich. 8 December 1986) 


■ MEDICINE 

It only hurts 
when I larf — 
man on wrack 

P ain affects people differently. Some 
can't stand the slightest ache while 
others can tolerate extreme pain. 

Psychological research findings show 
that sensitivity to puin depends on a 
wide range of personality traits. 

Women arc often called the weaker 
sex and are thought by many to be less 
able to stand pain than men, but Munich 
University medical psychologists dis- 
agree. 

Writing in the Beilin medical journal 
Der Internist, Monika Bullitigcr and her 
Munich associates say that the suppo- 
sedly low pain threshold of women is an 
illusion. 

This impression is given because 
women are taught not to hide their feel- 
irtgs like men. 

Similarly, people from societies that 
frown on showing signs of pain are pre- 
pared to stand more of it than others 
from countries who re, less importance is 
attached to the stiff upper lip or what- 
ever. 

Americans of Italian extraction, for 
instance, feel pain to bo intolerable that 
Irish Americans dismiss as merely an- 
noying. 

Age i.x another important factor. The 
older people are, the loss sensitive to. or 
even perceptive of. pain they become. 

This is partly because the body’s pain 
sensors grow less sensitive with the 
years and partly because' older people 
(end to make less of a fuss about their 
complaints. 

Siicinl standing also counts. The up- 
per classes, especially the ladies, show 
greater sensitivity to pain than the low- 
er. 

Emotional slates, character traits ami 
states of iniml iiilliicucc pain thresholds 
perceptibly. In n slate of high excite- 
ment or panic-stricken anxiety people 
lend to ignore pnin ns .though they were 
anaesthetised. 

Shocking time 


Slight nervous tension tends in con- 
trast to make people particularly sensi- 
tive to pain. That is why worriers have 
lower resistance than the bold and cou- 
rageous. 

The gregarious extrovert is more sen- 
sitive to pain than the in ward- looking 
introvert, while depression and pain are 
no less clearly, linked. 

Patients under treatment for pain are 
frequently depressive and about 60 per 
cent of depressive patients complain of 
physical pain. 

Chronic pain patients are said by psy- 
chologists to combine hypochondria, 
bouts of depression and a tendency lo 
iiysteria. 

Conversely, neurotics with their emo- 
tional ups and downs and sense of un- 
certainty have particular difficulty in 
withstanding pain. 

People particularly well able to with- 
stand pain include those who assess new 
impressions independently of back- 
ground information, relying on their 
ownjudgement. 

The same goes for reducers. They, 
unlike augmenters, limit and suppress 
Continued on page 14 
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When the Irresistible force meets the Immovable object. . . stuntwoman. 
Evelyne In action (Photo; Private) 


■ HORIZONS 

Stuntwoman 
takes it on 
the chin 

DERTAGESSPIEGEL 


W hen stuntwomen were needed in 
Germnny, men used to dress up as 
women. Thai changed at I he beginning of 
the 1970s when Evelyne Gutkind-Bie- 
nert came on the scene. She even doubles 
for slightly huilt men. 

■She is the daughter of an actress and 
artist who did gymnastics. She gained early 
experience as n child performer and spent 
several of her formative years in the land 
of the Great Outdoors, Australia 
The only stunt she draws (he line at is 
going into water in n car. But otherwise, 
nothing. 

Sometimes things do go wrong. There 
are- problems with ears, because, she 
says, you have to rely on other people. 
On one occasion, she played a road acci- 
dent victim, but the car drove faster than' 
had been agreed. 

It caught Frau Gutkind-Bienert and 
threw her in an arc On to the footpath. The 
result: loose teeth, cut chin and concus- 
sion. But, the important thing: "The scene 
was great, and naturally it stayed in." 

She wanted to give it up at that stage, 
at least the stunts involving cars. But that 
was 13 years ago and she is still fatting 
down stairs, clambering to great heights 
on buildings, and — in spite of experi- 


Contlnued from page 1 1 

last word as to whether what is hoped 
for can be translated into reality. 

Michael Stiirmer has estimated that 
the building of the new museum would 
be as expensive as fitting it out and 
would take a generation to complete. 

The government has estimated that 
for a museum of 23,000 square metres 
of floor space DM25 U million would be 
required. The conimision believes that 
35,000 square metres of floor space 
would be heeded. 

The foundation stone for the new mu- 
seum is scheduled to be laid next year, 
the 7 50th anniversary of the founding of 
Berlin, possibly opposite the Reichstag. 
Some doubt that this will happen. 

Dietmar Kanthak ■ 

(Hannovcrsche Allgcmelnc, 1 2 December 1986) 


ence — continuing to get hit by cars. The 
stunt lady, who won't say how old she is. 
lives with her mother and daughter in 
Berlin. She says she is the only all-round 
stuntwoman in the country. 

Her most important film was Gruppen- 
biid mlt Dome, in 1977 in which she dou- 
bled for Roiny Schneider. Among other 
things she had to run between blazing 
houses in a war scene. 

Five years later she gave Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder lessons on how to beat up peo- 
ple in Kamikaze 1989. She showed him 
how he shouldn't simply strike out wildly. 
It had. to look dangerous but not hurt. 

So why did she start in the business? 
“It’s R A Stemmle’s fault,'' she says. At 
the beginning of the 197 0s, the director 
wanted a woman for an action role in u 
television series. She was hired. 

Until that stage, although she hud 
trained ns an actress, she was not well 
known to the filin-going public. 

Her task in the television series was to 
get carried along on the bvmact of a swiftly 
accelerating car before being thrown clear. 

It succeeded at the thin! attempt, the 
Press got hold of the story, and front then 
on she got constant offers. Her image sud- 
denly changed from sexy to being tough. 

How had her colleagues reacted when 
she began? "At. first they didn't take me 
seriously. 1 was only accepted after I had 
worked with them for half a year." And 
then she started getting offers to play 
slightly built men, for whom the .stuntmen 
were too heavily built. 

She is ready to do anything except the 
car-in-water act, but says she isn't reck- 
less. 

‘Tm not afraid, but I think a lot about 
what I do, and I’m very careful.” She pre- 


pares intensively and goes through the 
projected act with a toothcomb first. 

She says (he qualities needed arc 
pluck, aptitude und timing. When she 
was only three, she used to watch her 
mother, an actress and artiste, do gym- 
nastics and then try and imitate her. 

At the age of six. she had her own 
stage show. “1 needed to be nblc to do 
something different from other people." 

She appeared at variety clubs and at 
officers messes, put her head through 
her legs and, looking at the audience, 
and played on a small accordion. 

Her mother looked after her and 
made sure she kept up with schonlwork. 
She went on tour through Europe, nnd 
that is how site picked up fluency in iinl- 
inn, French and Spanish. She had al- 
ready picked up English in Australia, 
where she went with her mother before 
her first birthday just after her father 
died. 

She returned to the city of her birth, 
Berlin, 1 4 years later and a few years af- 
terwards. met her husband. 

But the marriage broke up just a year 
after her daughter, Katjn, was born. 
“Since then, I have felt like a spinster." 

How long will she work us a stun- 
twoman? “I haven’t got it nil worked 
out. 1 don't think about gening loo old 
for the job. The only thing that makes 
me feel my age is my daughter. She's 
growing up.” 

And so in the meantime, everything 
goes on as usual: daily training with 
handstands, the splits and on the 
weights — ready for the next clash with 

a cari Luten Leinhos 

(DerTagcsspicgcl, Berlin, 14 December 1V86) 
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stimuli over and above a certain level. 
The truth can hurt. This popular axiom is 
scientifically corroborated by the pain- 
rc si stance; of people who prefer not to- 
look facts in the face. 

People who can be said to come in this 
category : are capable of withstanding 
much greater pain than people who tend 1 
to be honest. 

American research scientists arc re- 
ported in an article in Psychologie heute ■ 
to have made volunteers answer a “lie de- 
tector” questionnaire. - ' *•■■■•■ 
Questions* asked . (included :“dg ydu 
sometimes talk about things you know 
nothing about?” and- wire designed to ■ 
show how. far >they tended to delude them- 
selves or to want to create a-good impres- - 
sion even at the expense of the truth. 1 
.Volunteers - 1 were - * then given electric ■ ■ 
shock treatment: harmless shocks of var- 


ying intensity in ‘the arm. They were 
asked to tell testers when the shock was 
perceptible, when It grew unpleasant, 
when it became painful and when it was 
unbearable. 

Honest Johns and hypocrites both per- 
ceived pain at the same level but the lat- 
ter withstood shocks twice as strong be- 
fore admitting they were unpleasant, 
painful or unbearable. 

Sensory perception is thus piirely phy- 
siological and has nothing to (jo with the 
emotions, whereas emotional assessment 
of pain depends largely on personality. 

Scientists say, notorious, Self-deluded 
ari’ so tqhgh because their illusions; hy- 
pocrisy and tendency jo look on the 
bright side have a narcotic effect! 

They are accompanied by higher le- 
vel of endorphins, or opiates in the body, 
out painkiller and pleasure molecules. 

For people who kid themselves a lot 


this is a mixed blessing. They may not 
own up to pain as readily as others who 
are readier to stick to the truth but they 
run a risk of disregarding physical warn- 
ings and going without, say, essential 
medical treatment. 

There arc also signs that their high en- 
dorphin ; level, enviable though it may 
seem, encourages tumour growth. Self- 
knowledge would thus seem to be the 
first step to recovery. 

Further Munich tests showed how 
strongly intellectual processes can influ- 
ence the perception of pain. 

Volunteers submitted to pain with 
much greater equanimity when they had 
clear advance ideas on how serious it 
would be, when it would occur and what 
physical results it would have. 

Rolf Degen 

1 (SuddcutschcZeiiung, 

.. • Munich, 15 December 1986) 


Female census 
workers want 
bodyguards 

Finns for n census fell through three 
years ago after meeting with widespread 1 
protest. A court upheld an appeal 
ugninst it nnd the ideu was shelved. Now 
an amended census is to be carried out 
next May. In Germany, stale employees 
arc obliged to act as census enumera- 
tors if required. They arc supported by 
volunteers who arc paid small amounts. 


W omen census enumerators are | 
worried about their safety when i 
they go into action next May. I 

Suggestions from some quarters that 
they should be sent with protecting es- 
corts have run into a tangled problem of 
who would pay. 

The main fear is sexual nssault. One 
enumerator said: “When we go into a 
house and the door .shuts behind us, | 
anything can happen.” i 

Equal opportunities officials in the ! 
Lam) of North Khinc-Wcstphnlia note 
widespread fenr among bollt stuie-cm- l 
ployed women who would be used ns * 
pun of their duty and volunteer workers. 

In Moers, in Lower Saxony, it has 
been suggested that escorts he used. Sit- 
sanne Hein, head of the equal opportu- 
nities centre, calculates that 400 women 
enumerators would be needed in (he 
town. That would tnctiii an equal num- 
ber of escorts. 

Ihe town council fairs that this 
would add 500.000 marks to the al- 
ready high cost of the census. 

But Frau Hein says that the lear of 
sexual assault is real am) the point has 
been raised so n solution can be worked 
out. Women could, for example, be sent 
out in pairs. 

In Leverkusen, equal opportunities 
authority offieittl Dagmur Seltlapeii- 
Bcck recognises the problem. She says 
that at first, voluntary wtukeis would be 
used. [ 

The authority estimates that about » 
500 state employees would be used. It is l 
not clear how many would be women. 

Frau Schlnpcii-Bcck. however, coun- 
ters by saying it is absolutely irrelevant 
if women enumerators are state employ- 
ees or volunteers, Women are women, 
she says. > 

In certain “socially explosive" parts ; 
of Durunund women would be sent in ) 
pairs, according to a spokesman for mu- j 
nicipal employees, Erwin Klcinxchniidt- .- 
About 3,000 enumerators would be | 
needed, including several hundred vo- . 
luntcers who would be paid small 
amounts. 

But the issue is becoming entwined in 
a ducking-and-diving exercise over cost. 

Urban and municipal authorities 
asked the federal government in Bonn if 
it would pay the extra cost. No. said 
Bonn. It’s a muttci for the l. antler. 

Bui the North Rhine- Westphalia gov- 
ernment says it is nothing to do with it. 
The census is a Bonn matter. Secretary ■ 
of State' Use Riddcr-M cithers, who is j 
responsible for equal opportunities ■ 
matters, was advised to pass the ques- 
tion of costs on to the Bonn interior 
Ministry and the Chancellor's office. , 
Equal opportunities officials in the ; 
municipalities say money shouidM 
come into it. Safety is safety. In any 
case, says Frau Schlapeit-Beck, h 
wouldn’t be too expensive at all if state 
employees were used as escorts. 

A nil reus RchnuU M 
(Sluugurltr Ndchfii.li ten. 12 lAii'i-mbci 1986) t 


■ SOCIETY 


Muslim converts set out to 
find the path to Allah 


Former world licuvy weight boxing 
champion Cassius Clay, alias Mu- 
linmiucd Ali, and British pop singer Cut 
Stevens are well-known converts to Is- 
lam. Its strict doctrine has exercised a 
strong attraction on German intellectu- 
als disappointed with Christianity. 
About two thousand West Germans 
have been converted to Islam. There are 
1.7 million Muslims in West Germany, 
mainly Turks. Harald Biskup, of the 
Kd/ner Stadt-Anzeiger, describes how 
German Muslims live in a modern so- 
ciety. 


T he muezzin has twice called out “Al- 
lahu akkbar" (Allah is great) 
through the stairwell of a building in 
Aachen. 

Slowly the prayer room of the Bilal 
Mosque fills up with a dozen or so 
young men, most of them students from 
various Arab countries, who have hurri- 
ed there between lectures to say their 
midday prayer. 

They stand in rows before the prayer 
wall. They look towards Mecca — a 
niche in the wall indicates the direction. 

When the small crowd have finished 
their devotions and left a young man re- 
mains in the prayer room. He stands up 
and makes his wny through the group of 
Arabs who are chatting to one another. 

Abdullah Frank Uubcrlicim, tis lie is 
known since he was converted to Islam, 
is secretary of the Aachen Mosone. , 
Children call after hint “Khomeini.” 
He is a pensive man. He is often taken 
for « foreigner, he said smiling, which lie 
accepts with composure. He took on an 
Oriental look when he went to the holy 
city of Medina in Saadi Arabia for a few 
months in 1974. 

Abdullah Frnnk hits been a Muslim 
for 1 3 years. Religion never played nn 
important role in his home. Me was bap- 
tised in the J’rotcstunt church, but his 
parents did not insist that he should be 
confirmed and at 1 9 he left the church. . 

He was interested in parapsychology 
and other supernatural phenomena. He 
was captivated by the Middle East from 
the time he read Karl May's book of 
Middle East adventures Kara Ben Nent- 
si. 

He look up Middle East studies. But 
it was some lime before he found his 
way to Islam. 

In his search for faith Frank came in 
contact with the young people who were 
members of the Hare-KrisHna cult, in 
Munich. 

Sometime along the Hne-.'iio? recog- ; - 
nised that he was unconsciously Jiving 
almost like a Muslim, Jong before Ke 
formally accepted Islam. 

The amusements of this world did not 
mean much to him. He found “inner di- 
rection” from studying the Koran with 
its prayers and its rules for fasting. 

, Axel Ayyub Kohler, 48, is a lecturer 
on environmental problems at the Ger-. 
man . Economics Institute in Cologne. 
He says that he was attracted to Islam 
when, in the 1960s, he took part in Frb 
duy prayers with Arab students in a 
room next to the Cologne University 
mensa. He joined them in saying their 
creed. 

■ He said: “Without wanting to do so , 
my parents showed me the way to Is- 
lam ”He came from a religious Protes- 
tant family in Pommerania, "but we all 


MncretaDt^mctflcr 


had problems with the belief in the 
Trinity." This is rejected by Islam. 

“Islam has liberated Gnd from ancilli- 
nry ideas, given to him by Christianity, 
and that appealed to me. Primarily Is- 
lam and its order of priorities fascinated 
me intellectually. But 1 was not just in- 
terested in Islam from a cultural view- 
point. 1 wanted to be a practicing Mo- 
hammedan,” he said. 

Many of Kohler’s fellow believers 
have gone along diverse paths to arrive 
at faith, some have meditated under In-' 
dian masters or sought fulfilment in 
therapy centres, before they found the 
“true way.” 

Fatima Grimm, 52, now living in 
Hamburg, is a good example. Her father 
was Himmler's adjutant, Adolf Wolff. 
She was baptised in the Protestant reli- 
gion and then after 1933 went along 
with the pseudo religion of national so- 
cialism. 

After the war she joined the Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses and went from door to 
door seeking to convert people. 

At 2 1 she entered the Catholic 
Church to please her fiance, but the en- 
gagement broke up. 

Eventually she got to know a C'/eelt 
who was a Muslim. Shortly after her 
marriage to him she was converted to 
the Mohammedan fuilh. She was 26. 

She said: “1 did not have the feeling 
that l had given anything up, hut that l 
had gained something." 

Her husband suddenly decided to 
move to Pakistan because, lie said, only 
in Islnm^, surroundings could they rc- 
muiii true to the faith. She was delighted 
nnd went along with him. 

But Allah’s ways are impenetrable. 
She went deeper and deeper into the 
new religion and the customs of the 
country. She fell so confident that she 
wore the veil. But her husband was 
drawn hack to Western civilisation and 
longed for “life’s little pick-me-up,” 
meaning alcohol, that is strictly prohi- 
bited in Islam. 

Two years later they returned to Ba- 
varia, and Fatima Grimm remarried,, a 
German Mohammedan. 


Continued from page 4 

age of, 20 ip 1947. Teachers were In 
short supply. For a year Jic taught every 
subject jri a village school, serving as his 
own headmaster. He took his education 
diploma later. ' 

Ho went on to study in America, tak- 
ing his PhD in Heidelberg. Joining the 
foreign service, he worked at the embas- 
sies in Moscow and Washington before 
returning to Bond and the disarmament 
department in 1966. 

He stayed at the Foreign Office, apart 
from a spell at the Chancellor’s Office 
and the Nato Defence College in Rome, 
and was appointed commissioner for 
disarmament and arms control in 1977. 

Yet he remained; in his heart of hearts, 
a teacher. He delivered lectures, espe- 
cially during the Nato missile deploy- 
ment dispute, putting to good use his 
wife's experience teaching senior stu- 
dents at a Bad Godcsberg high school. 



German Muslims at home . . . punctilious and devout. 

(Photo-. Alfred Koch) 


Most of the ever-increasing number 
of Germans who accept Islam are marri- 
ed to a foreigner of the same faith. 

Asiye Kohler is Turkish. She graduat- 
ed in German studies and now teaches 
Turkish children in Cologne. 

Her daughter Bilgchnn nnd son Oguz- 
Itan will both take the university en- 
trance examination early next year. 
They are her children by her first marri- 
ngc. 

Kohler, who studied geo-physics, 
wears a suit and waist-cunt in (lie West- 
ern style in his Cologne office. At home 
he slips into a more comfortable caftan. 

Step-daughter Bilgchnn, 19, poured 
lea and then settled down cross-legged 
at the table. “Du you know," Kohler 
saiii, “we German Moliainmcdaii.s are 
something vxd lie.” 

Generally he was reserved hut for a 
moment lie became excited iiikI his 
voice became louder. “You can be whui 
you like here, punkcr, a fellow of Bltag- 
wnn, a comma nisi or whai you will. Inn 
when it emnes to I. slant the Germans 
don't; want to know." 

Does this mean they have a crusader 
mentality? He has not often encoun- 
tered open hostility, hut frequently con- 
cealed aversion and particularly o lack 
of understanding! 

“People only sec the prohibitions of 
Islam and think back to the Middle 
Ages,” he said, adding that the limit- 
ations Islam applied to him ‘‘could be 
counted on two hands.The fact that he 
does not eat pork or drink alcohol has 
done the rounds. At chats over a meal in 
the canteen his colleagues arc only in- 
terested in tjte darker sides, of, Kohler’s 


Being willing and able to talk is in his 
view a sine qua non of peace at home 
and abroad, the cause that has been his 
life's work. 

He has made the disarmament com- 
missioner’s work a means by which the 
government can perform security policy 
tasks. He was first to serve as commis- 
sioner and he has made the job what it is. 

Bonn policy objectives achieved dur- 
ing his term in office have included Na- 
to Europeans' growing opportunities of 
influencing US-Soviet relations and the 
incorporation of Washington in the Hel- 
sinki process. 

He inaugurated consultations with East 
Bloc countries and now plans to enlist 
support at the UN for confidence-building 
measures in parts of the world that don't 
conform to the pattern of East- West ties. 

. , Claus Gettnrich 

(Frankfurter Allgemcino Zciiurtg 
fur Deutschland. 9 December 1986) 


religion. He neither disputes them nor 
(rivialiscs them. 

“There arc excesses In some Islamic 
countries that arc repulsive, but most 
of them have nothing to do with Islam.” 
He has grown accustomed to heing 
held responsible for everything, 
“whether it’s the oil price or Korun 
schools, whether its flourishing cor- 
ruption or n thief who has had his hand 
cut off.” 

Fniinia Grimm is asked quite differ- 
ent questions, such as how could she, 
of all people, enter n religion, ruled by 
ayatollahs nnd mullahs, that is so anti- 
women? 

“V have ncvci Iclt myself to be under 
pressure” she said. She voluntarily 
obeys tier husband. She said thin she 
was well aware that in ('hiisiitiii murri- 
ages there were other forms of dnimri- 
uncc.evcii tyrany. 

She concedes that there is a world of 
difference in being a wife according to 
the Korun here tliim some where in 
Iran. 

I minia Grimm does not wear 1 lie- 
veil in 1 lunihurg, hul she does wear the 
head scarf ami the sleeves of her 
blouse or Jersey reach to her wrists. 

“Darling, arc wc fundamentalists?" 
she asks her husband, n seaman who 
has resident status in this country. He 
was converted to Islam “somewhere in 
Africa” 30 years ago. 

He nodded and she spontaneously 
continued: “We prefer to be all-roun- 
ders, not crotchety and with blinkers." 

Unlike Mosque secretary Bubcn- 
heim, who is concerned with the pure 
cultural elements of Islam, “without 
the errors committed in sonic Arab 
states,” the Grimms look for a German 
way to follow the faith. 

“We do not want to pretend we are 
in the Middle East, but live here with- 
out the quirks, that do not suit us, but 
Without surrendering anything.” 

The Or i mm's home is not luxurious 
nor spartan. The day’s routine is punc- 
tuated five times with prayers. 

There is no doubt that German ad' 
herents of Islam arc more punctilious 
iq. their religious observance than for- 
eigners here who arp Mohammedans. 

, Abdullah Frank Bubenhelm said; 
“There is a great difference whether 
one is born into the religion or accept- 
ed it from belief.” He stroked his beard 
and looked at his digital watch. Soon 
the muezzin Would call the faithful to 
mid-day prayers. Harald Biskup 

(Kolncr Siadl-Anzcigcr, 
Cologne, 9 December 1986) 







